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POETRY. 


From the Metropolitan 
MY OWN LOVER. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS, ESQ. 


How dare you goafter another? 
How dare you, sir,use me soill? 
Must bear it? Vil ask of your mother 
if I must?—if ean?—if 1 will? 
No doubt it’s exceedingly pleasant 
For you, when you please, to turn rovers, 
Let me ask you one question, at present— 
Pray, sir, are you not my own lover? 


If you flirt with a belle upon one day, 
Pil do it the next with a beau; 
Don’t deny it—l saw you last Monday 
Along with that vulgar Miss Low, 
To be plain—if you du itonce more, 
All our love, all our courtship, is over; 
For I ask, as I asked you before— 
Reply, are you not my own lover? 


4 


You think her remarkably pretty, 
J think her remarkably plain; 
I know that she comes from the city; 
I’m sure that she’s horribly vain; 
I envy your exquisite tast 
The child of a glover! 
Is she, like her dresses, straight laced? 
And you—are you not my own lover? 


TALES. 

— 
ST. CATHERINE’S EVE. 
From the Token for 1835. 

BY MISS SEDG WICK. 

*¢ All is best, though oft we douht, 
W hat tho’ unsearchable dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.”—,Milton. 

* On trouve dans la chronique de Raoul, Abbe de 
Coggeshall, sous cette annee hoegg une histoire 
touchante qui montre a quel point )’ense grees ot 
religieux pouvoit etre perverti, et combiet se U 
etoit loin d’etre Je gardien des mceurs publiques.” 

Early in the 13th century Agnes de Meran, 
the mistress-wife of Philip Augustus, held her 
court at the chateau des roses Sur-Seine, not 
many leagues from Paris. The arts and luxu- 
ries of the time were lavished on this residence 
of the favourite. On one side of the Chateau, 
and leading out of the garden attached to it, 
was a winding walk, embowered by grape vines, 
which, not being native in the north of France, 
and the art by which the gardener now triumphs 
over soil and climate being then in its infancy, 
were cultivated with great pains and royal ex- 
pense. The walk, after extending some hun- 
dred yards, opened on a sloping ground, bound- 
ed by the Seine, and tastefully planted with 
shrubs and vines formed into arbours and bow- 
ers of every shape. The whole 
plantation was called Larigne. Parallel to a 
part of it ran the highway, hidden by a wall, ex- 
cepting where it traversed an arched stone 
bridge that spanned the Seine, and which was 
itself almost embowered by tall acacias, plant- 
ed at either end of it. 

Late in the afternoon of a September day, 
when the warm air was perfumed with autum- 
nal fruits, and the sun glancing athwart tiie 
teeming vines, shot its silver beams across the 
green sward, and seemed, by some alchemy ot 
the flowers to become molten gold as it touched 
their leaves, tinted with deep autumnal dyes; 
two ladies, followed by a Moorish servant girl, 
issued from the walk. 

The eldest was tall and thin. The soft round 
lines of youth had given. place to the angles of 
forty; but though she had lost the beauty, she 
had retained the grace (happily that charm is 
perennial) of youth, and added to it the fitting 
quality of matronly dignity. Born inProvence, 
she was an exception to the general hue of its 
natives, her complexion having an extreme fair- 
ness, and a texture as delicate as that of infancy. 
She had that organ, to which the Phrenologist 
is pleased to assign the religious sentiment, 
strikingly devoloped; but a surer indication of 
a tendency to spiritual abstraction, was express- 
ed in her deep set, intellectual, and rather me- 
lancholy eye. Her mouth, when closed, ex- 
pressed firmness and decision, but, when in 


| play, the gentlest and tenderest of human affec- 
= == ;tions; and the voice that proceeded from it was 


the organ of her soul, and expressed its divine 
essence—love. ‘Such was the lady Clotilde— 
the martyr, who would have been the canonized 
saint, had she died in the bosom of the orthodox 
church. 

The other female was a girl of sixteen, Rosa- 
lie, the daughter of Clotilde, and resembling 
her in nothing but the purity and spirituality of 
her expression. Her complexion was of the 
tint which the vulgar call fair, and the learned 
Thebans in such matters,brunette; her eyes were 
the deepest blue, and her eye-lashes long and so 
black, that in particular lights *hey imparted 
their hue to her eyes. Her hair, we are told, 
was of the colour that harmonized with her skin 
—what that hue was we are left to imagine. — 
Her features, neck, the whole person (the feet 
and hands are dilated on with a lover’s prolixity ) 
the chronicle describes as cast in beauty’s 
mould, *so that he who once looked on this fair 
ladye Rosalie saw imperfection in all other crea- 


tures.’ 


Rosalie led, by her hand, a little girl of four 
years, a cherub in beauty. 

‘Why, dear mamma,’ said Rosalie, ‘are you 
so silent and thoughtful?—and tell me—pray— 
why were you so cold to our sweet lady queen 
to-day, when she bade us prepare the fete for 
the king’—-I would not pry into secrets, but 
when she spake low to you, did she not say 
something of sad leoks not suiting festive days” 

‘She did, Rosalie—and yet she well knows 
they are but too fitting, Let us seat ourselves 
hete, my chiid, and while Zeba looks after Ma- 
rie; I will entrust you with what is better suited 
to your discretion than your years.’—She beck- 
oned to Zeba to relieve them from the child, but 
litde Marie, a petted favourite of Rosalie’s, 
i ated on the bench and clung around her neck, 
‘til she was woh away by a promise of a game 
of ‘hide and go seek,’ among the vines and 
shrubs. 

‘Rosalie,’ continued the mother, pointing to 
Marie, ‘ that child is not the offspring of a union 
which man deems honourable, and calls mar- 
riage, and which it pleases heaven, my child, to 
authorize to humanity in some stages of its 
weakness and ignorance, but she is—lI hesitate 
to speak it to your pure ears—the fruit nf illicit 
love.’ 

‘Mother! what mean you?—She is surely the 
child of our good lord the king and of his wife 
—our lady Agnes and our queen!’ 

‘Our lady Agnes de Meran, Rosalie, but not 
his wife—nor our rightful queen.’ 

*You should not have told me this!—you 
should not have told me this!’ reiterated Rosa- 
lie, covering her eyes, from which the tears 
gushed, ‘I loved her so well!—and Marie!— 
oh you should not have told me!’ 

‘My dear Rosalie, i have withheld it as long 
as Idared. ‘The world to you is as a paradise, 
and i shrunk from exposing to you the traces 
of sin and evil that are upon it. But evil— 
temptation must approach you, and how are you 
}0 resist it, if you know not its existence? List- 
ten patiently, my dear child. There is much in 
the story of our lady to excuse her with those 
compromising consciences that weigh sin against 
temptation; and much to make her pitied by 
yhose who weigh the force of temptation against 
the weakness of humanity.’ 

‘Lam sure I shall pity her,’ interrupted Ro- 
salie. 

‘Beware, my child. Pity, the gentlest spirit 
of heaven, sometimes loses her balance in lean- 
ng too far on the side of humanity.’ 

‘But pity is heaven-born, dear mother.’ 

Clotilde did not reply, for she had not the 
heart to repress the instincts of Rosalie’s affec- 
tions; and Rosalie added, ‘Iam sure our lady 
Agnes has sinned unwittingly.’ 

* Alas, my child!—But listen—I must make 
my tale a brief one. Our royal master, who in 


his festive hours appears to be so kind and gra- 
cious, is stained with crimes, miscalled virtues 
by his blind guides and false friends.’ 

Crimes, mother?’ 


‘Yes, Rosalie, crimes—persecution and mur- 
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der misnamed, by his uncle of Rheims, zeal— 
cruelty, rapine, excess, and what I will not name 
to thy maiden ears. He was anointed king in 
the blood of his subjects—for les fetes de la 
Toussiant, when he was crowned, were scarcely 
past when, set on by the Archbishop, he com- 
manded his soldiers to surround the synagogues 
of the Jews, on their Sabbath-day, to drag them 
to prison, and rob them of their gold and silver 
to replenish the coffers which his father Louis 
had emptied for offerings to the church. The 
Jews hoped it was a passing storm, but the 
king ordered them to sell all they possessed, 
and with their wives and children to leave his 
dominions. Their property was sacrificed, not 
sold, and our royal master received the benedic- 
tions of the priests! The next objects of his 
zeal were the violaters of the third command- 
ment—the poor were drowned—the rich paid 
a fine into the king’s treasury, for as our chro- 
nicle of St. Denis hath it, the king holds ‘en 
horreur et abomination ces horribles sacremens 
que ces gloutons joueurs de des font souvent en 
ces cours, et ces tavernes,’ 


‘But, dear mother, was he not right to pun- 
ish such? 


‘ To fine the rich and drown the poor, Rosa- 
lie??—Rosalie perceived that her shield was in- 
effectual, and her mother proceeded, but not 
till she had cautiously looked around her. ‘To 
fill up the measare of his obedience to sacerdo- 
tal pride and hatred, he published an edict re- 
newing the persecution against the Paterins.’— 

‘The Paterins, mother?? 

Clotilde smiled faintly at her daughter's in- 
terrogatyry. ‘The name ofthese much abused 
people yeu have not yet heard, for it is a peril- 
ous one to speak in our court; but they are the 
follo. ers of those pious men who, having obey- 
ed t! «commands of their Lord, and searched 
the Scraptures, have changed their faith and re- 
formed their morals. They differ somewhat 
among themselves, having entered into Wag gio~ 
rious liberty of the gospel, and being no longer. 
bound to uniformity by the bulls of the Pope 
or the word of the Priest. They have all been 
marked by the purity of their lives—a few by 
their austerity. Some among them eat no meat, 
and others deem even marriage criminal.’ 

‘Mother!’ exclaimed Rosulie, ina tone that 
indicated a revelation had burst upon her. 

‘I read your thoughts, Rosalie—yes—I ama 
Paterin. Here in the very bosom of the court 
I cherish the faith for which many that I loved 
were cast into prison, and afterwards ‘ made (I 
still quote from our Court Chronicle) to pass 
through material flames to the external flames 
which awaited them!’ 

* And was it such as you, my mother,’ asked 
Rosalie, pressing her cheek to Clotilde’s, ‘tiat 
thus suffered?" 

‘Such, and far better, Rosalie; and who,’ she 
‘added, the ecstasy of faith irradiating her fine 
countenance, who would shrink fromthe brief 
material fire, through which there is a sure pas- 
sage to immediate and eternal glory” 

if there are moments of presentiment when 
the future dawns upon the mind with all the 
vividness of actual presence, this was one to Ro- 
salie. She threw her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and said in a trembling voice, ‘God guard 
my mother!’ 

‘He has guarded me,’ replied the lady Clo- 
tilde, gently unlocking Rosalie’s arm, ‘ and 
while it is best, [shall continue like the pro 
phet safe in a den of lions. ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow,’ Rosalie. —But have been led 
far away from my main purpose, which was to 
give you a brief history of the lady Agnes. 

‘Our lord the king had contracted a marriage 
with Isemburg of Denmark, daughter of Walde- 
mar le Grand. On his progress to receive her, he 
visited the castle of one of the Dnke of Meranie’s 
adherents, where a touruament was holding:— 
His rank was carefully concealed. He was an- 
nounced in the lists as de Chevalier affiance, and 
his motto was la bonne ‘esperance.’—Our lady 
Agnes—then in her sixteenth year—just your 
present age—presided as queen of love and 
beauty. Philip was thrice victorious, and thrice 


crowned by the lady Agnes. At the third time 


there were vehement demands that his visor 
should be removed. He appealed to Berchtold, 
the father of our lady, and prayed permission 
to preserve his incognito to all but the lady 
Agnes, to whom, if she were attended by only 
one of her ladies;he would disclose his name 
and rank.  Berchtold allowing that naught 
should be refused to the brave and all-conquer- 
ing knight, granted the private audience of his 
daughter, and she selected me from among her 
ladies to attend her. Philip, affianced to ano- 
ther, and confessing himself bound to keep the 
letter of his faith, violated its spirit. He declar- 
ed himself passionately in love with our lady, 
and vowed eternal faith to her.—Our poor lady, 
smitten with love, received and returned his 
vows. The marriage with Isemburg was cele- 
brated four days after.’ 

‘Was he married to Isemburg?? 

‘Yes, if that may be called marriage, Rosalie, 
which isa mere external rite—where there is 
no union of heart—where vows are made to be 
broken.’ 

‘ This surely is most sinful—but not so when 
hearts as well as hands are joined—think you, 
mother? 

The lady Clotilde proceeded without a reply 
to her daughters interrogatory. was told 
through Christendom that the king of France, 
on receiving the hand of the beautitul Isemburg, 
was seen to turn pale and tremble, and shrink 
from her; and when her rare beauty and her 
many graces were thought on, there was much 
marvelling, and many there were who attribut- 
ed the strange demeanour of the king to sor- 
cery. The lady Agnes and I alone knew the 
solution ofthe mystery. Eighty days after the 
marriage he appealed for a divorce to Bishops 
and Archbishops assembled at Compeigne—his 
own servile tools. The marriage was annulled 
ona mere pretext, and immediately followed 
: Ags outwacd forms of marriage with our fair 

ady. 
comprehend not these matters; but, mo- 
ther, were not the lkewful forms observed” 

‘ Rosalie! beware how in your tenderness for 
your mistress you confound right and wrong. 
Priests may not, at their pleasure, modify the 
law of God. The rules of holy writ are few 
and inflexible. Isemburg denied the validity of 
the divorce, and retired to a convent. The 
Pope, from worldly policy, has maintained her 
part. An interdict was lain upon the kingdom. 
Marriages and interments in consecrated ground 
were forbidden. Weeping and mourning  per- 
vaded Philip’s dominions—all for this guilty 
marriage! Then followed reconciliation with 
the Pcpe—then fresh animosities and perjuries 
—and through all Philip has adhered to our 
lady.’ 

* Faithful in that, at least, mother.’ 

* Yes, faithful where faith was notdue. The 
lady Isemburg still lives and claims her rights 
—every true heart in Christendom is for her, 
and it is only here, in the court of our lady, that 
her wrongs are unknown, or never mentioned.’ 

‘And why, my dear mother,’ asked Rosalie, 
recurring to lier first feelings, ‘why, since you 
have so long kept this sad tale from me, why 
did you tell it now”? 

‘| kept it because that, yet achild in years, 
it was not essential you should know it,and [ 
cout not bear to throw a shade over your in- 
nocent and all-trusting love for our lady. Now 
you are entering on the scene of action yourself. 
Temptation will assault you from which I can- 
not shield you. Even your mothet, my child, 
cannot keep your account with your Judge.’ 

‘ Alas, no!—But what temptations have I to 
fear, dear mother?’ 

‘You are endowed with rare beauty, Rosalie, 
and inthis court there will be many smooth 
tongues to tell you this.’ 

-*They have already told me so,’ said the in- 
genious Rosalie, slightly blushing. 

‘Who?—who” asked her mother. 

‘The lord Thieban,, and the young knights 
Arnold and Beaumont, and the king himself; 
but indeed, mother, it moved me not half so 
much as whenmy lady Agnes commends the 


manner of my hair, or the fitting of my kerchief.’ 
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‘Ah, Rosalie, these flattering words have been 
as yet lightly spoken—as it were to a child, 
but when they are uttered in words of fire, par 
amour.’ 

‘Oh, if you fear for me, mother,’ said Rosalie, 
dropping on her knees, and crossing her arms 
in her mother’s lap, ‘I will now vow myself to 
the Virgin.’ 

‘Will you, Rosalie?’ 


which a painter might have selected, as afford- 
ing, on one side a view of the turrets of the 
castle, towering above the paradise in which it 
was embosomed, and on the other, of the wind- 
ings of the Seine and the picturesque bridge 
that crossed it. Just before Rosalie arrived at 
Ithis point of sight,a cavalcade had passed the 
bridge on their way to the castle—the Archbi 
shop of Rheims and his retinue. One of them 


‘In sooth 1 will. Not to immure myself with- 
in the walls of a convent, shut out from that 
communion which the Creator holds with his 
creatures through his visible works; and that 
still better communion vouchsafed to us when 
we are fellow-workers with Him in missions of 
mercy and love to his creatures.’ 

‘You are somewhat of a Paterin too, my Ro- 
salie,’ said her mother, rejoicing that her indt- 
rect lessons were so definitely impressed on her 
daughter’s mind. ‘But have you comprehend- 
ed the perfect spirituality of the Christian’s law? 
Do you know there is no virtue in external obe- 
dience, however self denying and self afflicting 
that obedience may be, if the affections, the 
desires, the purposes, are notin perfect subjec- 
tion to the will of God? Do you Know that if 
you now vow yourself to a vestal’s life, it 
would be sin should you hereafter, even in 
‘thought, repent this vow and sorrow for it.’ 

‘But dear mother that cannot be, I can ne- 
ver love another so well as Llove you, and our 
poor lady Agnes. —Now therefore, in this qu.et 
temple of God, let me make the vow.’ 

Clotilde’s face was convulsed with thick co- 
ming conflicting thoughts and feelings. In com- 
mon with many of hersect, she had retained 
that tenderest and most poetic feature of the 
Catholic religion, a tender homage for the Vir- 
gin. She believed the holy mother would 
vouchsafe supernatural aid to her vestal follow- 
ers, and this aid she thought might be essential 
to one who, with unsuspecting youth, and sur- 
passing beauty, was beset by the changes ofa 

court of which virtue was not the presiding ge- 
nius. But on the other hand, she feared to take 
advantage of the inexperience of her child.— 
Her very willingness to assume the shackles, 
made her mother shrink from their imposition. 
Rosalie clasped her hands and raised her eyes. 
‘Stay my sweet child—not now,’ said her mo- 
ther—‘a yow like this demands previous medi- 
tation, and much communing with your own 
spirit. 
spiration, and if so, the work how begun, will 
be perfected. In eight days #om this we cele-' 
brate the marriage of St. Catharine, that marri- 
age which typifies the sacred spiritual union of 
the perfected saint with the author of her salva- 
tion. Lhave twice dreamed the day had arriv- 
ed, and marvellous, and spirit stirring fancies, if 
they be fancies, have mingled with my dreams. 
J witnessed the holy marriage. I gazed at the 
sacred pair, when suddenly, as St. Catharine 
was receiving the bridal ring, it was you my 
Rosalie and not the saint, your face was as vivid 
as it is now to my actual sense, and instead of 
’ the pale slender hand of the saint, was your’s, 
dimpled, and rose-tinted as it now is; but alas! 
the ring would not goon your finger. While l 
marvelled and sorrowed, flames crackled around 
me, you, the celestial bridegroom, all vanished 
. from my eyes, clouds of smoke rose around me, 
as | looked up for help, their dense volume 
collected over my head ,parted, and [ beheld a 
crown as bright as if it were of woven sunbeams, 
a martyr’s crown,’ 

‘Dear mother, I like not this dream.’ 

‘Be not disquieted my child. Our dreams 
are sometimes heavenly inspirations, but oftener 
compounded of previous thoughts and impres- 
sions. Martyrdom has ere now been within the 
scope of my expectations, and that your marri- 
age may be like that of the blessed St. Catharine 
is my continual prayer. Look not back, but 
forward. If it please heaven to strengthen and 
confirm the good purpose now conceived, on 

St. Catharine’s Eve you shall make your vow.’ 

‘So be it, mother, yet I would it were now.’ 
‘The ladies were interrupted by a page from the 
queen, who came tosummon the lady Clotilde 
to his mistress’s presence. 

Little Marie seeing her favourite at liberty, 

eft her attendant, and insisted, with the vehe- 
mence of a petted princess, as she was, that Ro- 
‘salie should take a stroll with her along the 

bank of the river. Rosalie, scarcely past child- 
hood herself, felt her spirits vibrate to the touch 
of her little friend, and they ran on sportively 
together, followed by the Moorish servant, till 
they came to the shore, where, beneath a clump 
’ of trees, overgrown with flowering vines, a bench 
had been placed, to afford a posie restante, 


I trust you are moved by heavenly in-| 


had lagged behind the rest, and stopping on the 
bridge to survey the river, he had caught a 
glimpse of what seemed to hint the most poetic 
personifications of youth and childhood that his 
eye had ever rested on. The spectator was 
mounted on a Spanish jennet, caparisoned with 
the rich decorations which the knights of the 
time, who regarded their steeds almost as bro- 
thers in arms, were wont to lavish onthem. The 
bridle was garnished with silver bells, so musi- 
cal that they seemed to keep time to the grace- 
ful motions of the animal. It might have puz- 
zled an observer to decide to which of the two 
great faineant classes that then divided the 
Christian world, knights or monks, to assign 
the rider. Beneath a long monastic mantle, 
fastened by a jewelled clasp, a linked mailed 
shirt might be perceived. The face of the 
wearer had the open, gay expression of a preux 
chevalier, with a certain softness and tenderness 
that indicated a disposition rather to a reflective 
than an active life. He had become weariedof 
the solemn and silent pomp of the archbishop’s 
retinue, and had resigned the distinction of rid- 
ing beside his highness for a gayer companion 
aud a freer position in the rear of the train. 

‘ By my faith, Arnaud,’ said he, ‘I find these 
lords, bishops and archbishops very stupid, in 
propria persona.’-——* Ah, Gervais, had you heed- 
ed me! but as the proverb says, ‘good counsel 
has no price.’—But my good master priest, we 
have yet to see whether my hope will not give 
the lie to your experience.’ 

‘Bravo!’ retorted Arnaud, laughing louder 
than one would have dared to laugh near the 


that mailed shirt of yours for ever! When that 
day comes round again, we shall see whether 
dame experience has forfeited a name for speak- 
ing truth, and lying hope has gained one.’ 

‘Holy Mary!’ exclaimed Gervais de Tilberry, 
checking his horse as he entered upon tlie stone 
bridge. What houri is that!’—* Sofily, Sir 
Gervais,’ replied his friend, ‘it is scarcely pru- 
dent tgutter oaths, and gaze after houris within 
ta bow-shot of my lord archbishop, within seven 
days of St.. Catharine’s Eve! Are you spell- 
bound, Gervais?’ 

Gervais heeded not the prudent caution of his 
friend, but asking him to bid Hubert (his atten- 
dant} come to him, he permitted Arnaud to pro- 
ceed alone. Hubert came. Gervais gave him 
the horse to lead to the castle. 

Hubert disappeared, and Gervais succeeded 
in scaling the bridge and letting himself down 
within the paradise that enclosed the houri, 
whom he approached (unseen by her) through 
a walk enclosed by tall flowering shrubs. As 
he issued fromit, he perceived his magnet still 
standing near where he had first seen her, but 
now in astate of great alarm. The bench, 
mentioned above, had been taken from its sup- 
porters, and one end of it was projecting over 
the precipitous bank, An eddy in tie river bad 
worn away the bank beneath, and the water 
there was deep and rapid. Little Marie, with 
the instinct which children seem to possess to 
find, or make danger, had run on to the bench, 
and when Rosalie stepped on to draw her back, 
she darted forward to its extremity, beyond Ro- 
sulie’s reach; she perceiving that if she advanced 
one inch farther the bench would lose its bal- 
ance, and they must both be precipated into the 
river. 

The child perfectly unconscious of danger 
was diverted at Rosalie’s terror, and clapping 
her hands and jumping up and down was 
screaming, ‘why don’t you catch me Rosalie?’ 
The Moorish girl threw herself on her knees 
and supplicated the child to come back in vain. 
Rosalie was pale and trembling with terror when 
she felta firm tread on thebench, behind her, 
and turning, saw the stranger, who said to her, 
‘fear not, sweet lady, give me your hand—I am 
twice your weight—the board will not move— 
now advance a step and grasp the little girl.’— 
This was done in an instant, and the mischie- 
vous little gypsey was dragged from her tor- 
menting position. Rosalie, after she had kiss- 
ed and chidden her, bade her return with Zeba 
to the castle, saying she would instantly follow, 
and then turned to thank the stranger for his 
timely interposition. A bright flush succeeded 


archbishop. ‘St. Catharine’s is the day you doff 
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her momentary paleness. It may be that the 
joy of transition from apprehension to security 
was enhanced by its being effected by a young 
and handsome stranger kmght, for the young 
ladies of the middle ages were as richly endow- 
ed with the elements of romance as the fair rea- 
ders of our circulating libraries, who find in ma- 
ny a last new novel but little besides a new com- 
pound of the sungs of trowoadcurs, and tales of 
trouveurs. 

The thanks given, and most graciously re- 
ceived, Rosalie felt embarrassed by the stranger 
continuing toattend her. ‘*Ifhmk me not dis- 
courteous, sir knight,’ said she, ‘if | apprise you 
that you are within the private pleasure ground 
of our lady queen—sacred to herself and the la- 
dies of her court. While Gervais paused for 
some pretext for lingering, Rosalie kindly add- 
ed, ‘1 know not how you came here, but l am 
sure you were heaven-directed.’ | 

‘Surely then, fair lady, Lshould follow Hea- 
ven’s guidance, and not leave the celestial com- 
panion vouchsafed to me.’ 

‘But,’ asked Rosalie, smiling, ‘is not thy mis- 
sion accomplished 

‘It would be profane in me to say so, while I 
am within superhuman influence.’ 

‘Well,’ thought Rosalie, ‘since he persists, 
there isno harm in permitting him to go as far 
as the grapery—there we must separate.’ Some 
conversation followed, by which it appeared 
thatthe strnger was of the Archbishop of 
Rheims’ household, and Rosalie asked him if he 
knew aught of Gervais de Tilbery? 

‘Ay, lady,’ replied Gervais, ‘both good and 
evil.’ 

‘Evil? [have heard naught but good of him,’ 

‘What good can you have heard of one scarce 
worthy to be named before you?’ 

‘This must be sheer envy,’ thought Rosalie, 
but the thought was checked when, glancing 
her eye at the stranger’s face, she saw a sweet 
pleasurable smile there. ‘Many,’ she said, thave 
brought us reports of his knightly feats, and 
some, who note such matters, of his deeds of 
mercy. Oar ladies call him the handsome knight 
and the brave knight, and the knight of the 
spotless escutcheon.’ 

‘Oh, believe them not—believe them not!’ 
said Gervais, laughing. | 

‘Seeing is believing, saith the musty adage,’ 
replied Rosalie. ‘Gervais dg Tilbery is com- 
ing to the Chateau des Roses with the Arch- 
bishop.’ 

‘And is here, most beautiful lady!’ cried 
Gervais, dropping on one knee, ‘to bless heaven 
for having granted him this sweet vision—to ask 
thy name—and to vow eternal fealty.’ 

‘Oh, stop—tise, sir,’ said Rosalie, utterly dis- 
concerted and retreating from Gervais, ‘l am a 
stranger to thee.’ 

‘Nay,’ said he, rising, and following her, ‘1 
care not for thy name, nor lineage—no rank 
could grace thee—do not, I beseech thee, thus 
hasten from me—hear my vows.’ 

* You are hasty, sir,’ said Rosalie, drawing up 
her little person with a dignity that awed Ger- 
vais, ‘and now I think of it—have I not heard 
that it was your purpose to enter the church?’ 

Gervais became suddenly as grave as Rosalie 
could have wished. ‘It was my purpose,’ he 
replied, in a voice scarcely audible. — 

* Then you are already bound by holy vows.’ 

‘Not yet—the ceremony of the tonsure is ap- 
pointed for the festival of St. Catharine.’ 

* St. Catharine!’ Rosalie’s exclamation was in- 
voluntary. Her own purposed vow recurred to 
her, and she may be pardoned if she (being 
sixteen) deemed the coincidence a startling 
one. 

They proceeded together: Gervais, in spite o 
her remonstrances, attending her through the 
grapery to the garden gate, where Marie stood 
awaiting her. * Comein Rose—come in,’ said 
the impatient child, ‘and you, sir stranger, go 
back—I hate you, and mamma will hate you for 
stealing away my Rose.’ So saying, she shut 
the gate in poor Gervais’s face, before he had 
time to speak, or even look a farewell to Rosa- 
lie. He had leisure, during his long, circuitous 
walk to the castle, to meditate on his adventure 
to see bright visions of the future, and to decide 
if necessary, to sacrifice the course of ambition 
opened by the Archbishop’s patronage to the 
a\tainment of Rosalie. Gervais de Tilbery was 
of noble birth; a richly endowed, gay, light- 
hearted youth, who was guided by his impulses; 
but fortunately, they were the impulses of a na- 
ture that seemed, like a fine instrument, to have 
been ordained and fitted to good uses by its au- 
thor. A word in apology of his sudden passion, 
and its immediate declaration. In that dark era 


}secrated the temple. 
* 


— —=}! 
when woman was sought (for the most part) 
only for her beauty, a single view was enough to 
decide the choice; the wife was elected as sud- 
denly as one would now pronounce on the beau- 
ty of a fabric or a statue. Gervais de Tilbery, 
for the first time in his life, felt that woman was 
a compound being, and that within the exqui- 
site material frame, there dwelt a spirit that con- 


It was on the evening of the day following 
Rosalie’s meeting with the young knight, that 
Clotilde was officiating at her daughter’s toilette. 
She was preparing for a masked ball, where she 
was to appearas a nymph of Diana. She was 
dressed in a light green china silk robe, fitted 
with exquisite skill to a form so vigorous, grace: 
fuland agile, that it seemed made for sylvan 
sports. Her luxuriant hair was drawn, a la 
Grecque, into a Knot of curls behind, and fasten- 
ed by a small silver arrow. A silver whistle, 
suspended by a chain of the same material, 
richly wrought, hung from her girdle. Her 
delicate feet were buskined, her arms bare.— 
She had a silver bow in her hand, and to her 
shoulder was attached a small quiver of the finest 
silver net-work, filled with arrows. After her 
mother had finished her office of tire-woman, 
which she would permit none to share with her, 
and before trying on Rosalie’s mask, she gazed 
at her with a feeling of pride and irrepressible 
triumph. A sigh followed this natural swelling 
of her heart. 

‘Why that sigh, dear mother” asked Rosalie. 

‘1 sighed my child, to think how little you ap- 
pear in thisheathen decoration, like a promised 
votary of the ble»d Virgin.’ 

Not promised, ccplied Rosalie hastily, and 
blushing deeply.. 

‘Not quite promised, my child,but meditated.’ 

* Mother,’ said Rosalie, and paused, for the 
first time in her life hesitating to open her heart 
to her parent; but the good impulse prevailed, 
and she proceeded. ‘Mother, in truth the more 
I meditate on that, the less am [ inclined to it.’ 

Rosalie!’ 

‘It is true, dear mother; and is it not possible 
that you directed me todefer the vow in obe- 
dience toa heavenly intimation! —I have thought 
it might be so.’ 

Clotilde fixed her penetrating eye on Rosa- 
lif’s- .£There is something new in your mind, 
Kosalie; keep it notback from me, my child; be 
it weakness or sin I shall sorrow with, not blame 
you. 

‘It may be weakness, mother, but I am sure 
itisnot sin. I told you of my meeting with 
Gervais de Tilbery, in la Vigne.’ 

‘Yes, and of his rescuing our little Marie, but 
else naught.’ 

‘there was not much else—and yet his words 
and looks, and not my vow to the Virgin, have 
been in my mind ever since.’ Rosalie, after a 
little stammering and blushing, gave her mother 
a faithful relation of every particular of the 
meeting, and though she most dreaded her 
mother’s comments on that part of her story, 
she cid not disguise that Gervais was destined 
for holy orders. 

Her mother embraced her and thanked her 
for her confidence. ‘Dear child,’ she said, ‘fore- 
warned, I trust you will be forearmed. This 
young Gervais will see no barrier to his pursuit. 
of you in the holy vows he assumes. The in- 
dulgence and absolutions of our corrupted 
church license all sin; but we are not thus 
taught of the Scriptures, whose spiritual essence 
has so entered into our hearts that we believe 
marriage, even performed with all holy ceremo- 
ny and legal rites, is not permitted to the saint, 
albeit allowed to human infirmity.’ 

‘I always believe what you say to me, mother; 


yev’— 


‘Yei—speak freely, Rosalie.’ 

‘ Yetit does seem to me incomprehensible 
that the relation should be wrong, from which 
proceeds the tie that binds you to me and me 
to you; that opens a fountain of love that in 
its course is always becoming sweeter and deep- 


er—hark! the bell is sounding—I must hasten 


to the queen’s saloon—tie on my mask, and be 


assured no mask shall ever hide a thought or 


feeling from you, my mother.’ 

‘Go, my sweet child, remember pleasure en- 
ervates the soul, and be watchful—I remain to 
pray for you.’ 

* * * * 

How did the aspect and the spirit of the 
scene change to Rosalie, from the quiet apart- 
ment of her saintly mother, to the queen’s sa- 
loon brilliantly illuminated; filled with the flow- 
er of French chivalry and with the court beau- 
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ties, whom the lady Agnes, either from a real 
passion for what was loveliest in nature, or to 
show how far her conjugal security was above 
all envy, delighted to assemble about her in 

eat numbers. She was seated at the king’s 
right hand, under a canopy of crimson and gold. 
The king was in his royal robes, and both he 
and the lady Agnes were without masks. She 
was dressed in the character of Ceres, and her 
rich and ripened beauty personified admirably 
the Queen of Summer. Her crown (an insignia 
which, probably from her contested right to it, 
she was careful not to omit,) was of diamonds 
and gold,formed into wheat-heads, the diamonds 
representing the berry, and the gold the stem 
and beard. ‘ Her robe was the finest Flanders 
cloth, glittering with embroidery, depicting the 
most beautiful productions of the earth which, 
as her ample train followed her, seemed to 
spring up at her tread. “The young Philip sat 
at his father’s feet on an emoroidered cushion, 
Marie at her mother’s, both personifying Bac- 
chantes. ‘the ladies of the court, in the costume 
of nymplis, mutes, and graces, were at the 
queen’s right hand; the lords and knights, in 
various fantastical characters, at the king’s left. 
It was suspected, from several persous wearing 
the symbols of a holy profession, that the Arch- 
bishop’s party was present, but as he was pre- 
cise in observances and severe to cruelty in dis- 
cipline, none ventured to assert it- Rosalie was 
met at the door by one of the appointed atten- 
dants, and led to the lady Agnes’s side, a station 
always assigned her as the favourite of her mis- 
tress. ‘Ah, my little nymph of the chase,’ said 
the queen, as Rosalie knelt at her feet and laid 
down her bow in token of homage, ‘you are a 
rebel to-night; what has Ceres to do with Dia 
na’s followers? True,’ said a young knight 
who hada pilgrim’s staff in his hand, ‘ one is 
the bountiful mother, and the other the nun of 
mythology—more unkind than the nun, for she 
does not immure the charms which it is profani- 
ty to admire.’ 

‘Gervais de Tilbery,’ thought Rosalie, instant- 
ly recognising his voice, ‘your words seem to 
me prophetic.’ 

‘There is no false assumption in this charac- 
ter of yours,’ continued the pilgrim knight, ‘for 
the arrow loosed from thy bow is sure to pierce 
thy victim’s heart ’ 

‘Hush all !? cried the queen. _ ‘Our minstrel 
begins and our ears would drink his strain, for 
his is the theme welcomest and dearest.’ 

Philip Augustus, as in some sort the founder 
of the feudal monarchy, has made an epoch in 
history. His reign seemed to his subjects to 
revive the glorious era of Charlemagne. It was 


the dawn of a brilliant day after a sleep of four 


centuries. He enlarged and consolidated his 
dominions. France, till his reign, had been di- 
vided into four kingdoms, of which that govern- 
ed by the French king was the smallest. Ho 
made a new era in the arts and sciences. He 
founded colleges and erected edifices which are 
still the pride of France. Notre Dame was re- 
constructed and enlarged by him. He convey- 
ed pure water by aqueducts to the city of Paris, 
and in his reign that city was first paved and 
redeemed from a pestilential condition. His 
cruelties, his intolerance, and his infidelities 
were the vices of his age. His beneficent acts 
were a just theme of praise, but that which made 
him an inspiring subject to his poet laureate 
minstrel was his passion for chivalric institutions, 
his love of the romances of chivalry, and the pa- 
tronage with which he rewarded the inventive 
genius of the Trouveres. ‘In truth,’ says his 
historian, ‘it was during his reign that this bril- 
liant creation of the imagination, [chivalry,] was 
in some sort complete.’—The court minstrel, 
with such fertile themes, sung long, and conclu- 
ded amidst a burst of apptause. ) 

The dancing began, and again and again the 
pilgrim knight was seen dancing with Diana’s 
nymph. 

‘Ah, Gervais !’ whispered a young man to 
him, ‘this I suspect is your hourit. A danger- 
ous preparation this for your canonicals.’ 

‘Why so, Arnaud ? Do angels never minister 
to priests ?” 

‘Never, my friend, in such forms,’ replied Ar- 
naud‘ laughing. 

‘Then heaven forfend that I should be a 
priest !’ 

A Dominican friar, in mask, approached Ger. 
vais and said in a startling voice, “hou art 
rash, young man—thou hast lain aside thy badge 
of sanctity,’ alluding to his pilgrim’s staff. 

‘What signifies it, good friar,’ replied Gervais, 
“if L part with the sign, so long as I retain the 


‘Have a care, sir,’ replied the friar, in a tone 
that indicated he was deeply offended by Ger- 
vais’s slur upon the priesthood, ‘speak not light- 
ly of the office that hath a divine commission!” 
‘And assumes divine power, good master 
friar 

The friar turned away, murmuring something 
of which Gervais heard only the words ‘edged 
tools.’ His mind was full of other matters, and 
they would have made no impression, bad not 
his friend Arnaud whispered to him, as soon as 
the friar was again lost in the crowd, ‘Are you 
mad, Gervais? Know you not the Archbishop 
‘The Archbishop !—in that humble suit, how 
should 1 !’—‘N’importe,’ added the gay vouth, 
after a moment’s panic, ‘the devil, as the proverb 
says, must hear truth if he listens.’ 

‘And the proverb tells us too, to ‘bow <o the 
bush we get shelter from.’ 

‘My thanks to you, Arnaud. Ihave changed 
my mind, and shall not seek the bush’s shelter.’ 
‘Then beware ! for that which might have 
afforded shelter, may distil poison.’ 

‘Away with you and your croaking, Arnaud. 
This night is dedicated to perfect happiness, 
and you shall not mar it.’ 

‘Alas, my friend !—the brightest day is often 
followed by the darkest night.’ 

But Gervais heard not this word of prophecy. 
The dance w..s finished, and he was leading off 
his beautiful partner. She permitted him to 
conduct her through the open suite of apart- 
ments, each one less brilliantly illuminated than 
the last, till they reached an apartment witha 
single lamp, and one casement window which 
opened upon a balcony that overlooked the gar- 
den. The transition was a delicious one from 
the heated and crowded apartments, to the still- 
ness of nature, and moonlight—from the stifling 
atmosphere to the incense that rose from the 
unnumbered flowers of the garden beneath them. 
Rosalie involuntarily threw aside her mask, and 
disclosed a face, lit as it was by the sweet emo- 
tions and enthusiasm of the occasion, more beau- 
tiful than the memory and imagination of the 
enraptured lover had pictured it. It was a mo- 
ment when love would brook no counsel from 
prudence ; and Gervais, obeying his impulses, 
poured out his passion ina strain to which Rosa- 
lie, ina few, faintly spoken words, replied.— 
The tone and the words sunk to the very depths 
of Gervais’s heart, assuring him that he was be- 
loved, 

An hour flew, while to the young lovers all 
the world but themselves seemed annihilated— 
then followed the recollection of certain rela- 
tions and dependencies of this mortal life. ‘My 
first care shall be,’ said Gervais, ‘to recede from 
this priesthood.’ 

‘Thank kind heave 1 for that,’ replied Rosalie. 
‘As they say in Provence, ‘any thing: is bet- 
ter than a priest.’ 

The lovers both fancied they heard a rustling 
nearthem. They turned their heads, and Ger- 
vais stepped within the embrasure of the win- 
dow. ‘It is nothing—we are unobserved,’ he 
‘said, returning to Rosalie’s side. ‘But tell me, 
my Rosalie, (my Rosalie !) wheve heard you this 
Provence scandal?’ 

‘From my dear mother, who spent her youth 
at the court of the good Raymond.’ 

*St. Denis aid us! U believed Treres Gui 
and Regnier had plucked up heresy by the roots 
in Languedoc. Heaven forbid that she be in- 
fected with heresy!’ 

‘1 know not what you call heresy, Sir Gervais 
de Tilberry, but my poor mother drinks at the 
fountain of truth, the scriptures, and receives 
not her faith from man, be he called archbishop 
or pope.’ 

‘ By all the saints, I believe she has reason in 
that.? But, dear Rosalie, we will eschew here- 
sy—it is a thorny road to heaven, and we will 
keep the safe path our fathers have trodden 
before us, in which there are guides who relieve 
us of all the trouble of self-direction—will we 
not?? 

‘My mother is my guide, Sir Gervais.’ 

‘So be it, my lovely Rosalie, till her guidance 
is transferred to me—and thereafier you will be 
faithful to God, St. Peter, and the Romish 
church? And when shall your orthodoxy be- 
gin—on St. Catharine’s Eve?’ 

‘I know not—I know not. All these matters 
must be referred to my dear mother and the 
queen. Rise, Sir Gervais, (her lover had knelt 
to urge his suit)—we linger too long here. 

Again there was a sound near them, and Ger- 
vais sprang forward to ascertain whence it pro- 
ceeded. Rosalie followed him, and they both 


perceived the figure of. the friar crossing the 


thing signified ? I am not yet a priest.’ 


‘Could he 


threshold of the next apartment. 


have been here” exclaimed Gervais—‘ he might 
have been hidden behind the folds of this cur- 
tain—but would he?’ 

Gervais paused: ‘Whom do you mean” 

‘ The friar,’ answered Gervais, warily, for he 
feared to alarm Rosalie by the intimation of the 
possibility that the Archbishop of Rheims had 
overheard their conversation. 

Rosalie did not sleep that night till she had 
confideu all, withcut the reservation of a single 
particular, to her mother. The lady Clotilde 
grieved that she must resign her cherished, 
dearest hope of seeing Rosalie self-devoted toa 
vestal’s life, but true to her spiritual faith, that 
all virtue and all religion were in the mind, and 
of the mind, she would not persuade—-she would 
not influence Rosalie to an external piety. 

She saw much advantage would result to Ro- 
salie from an alliance with Gervais. It would 
remove her at once and for ever from the con- 
tagion of the court atmosphere—from lady Ag- 
nes’s influence, so intoxicating toa young and 
confiding nature. Gervais was of noble rank 
and fortune, and, when that distinction was al- 
most singular among the young nobles of France, 
he was distinguished for pure morals, ‘It is 
possible,’ thought Clotilde, as she revolved in 
her mind all:the good she had heard of him, 
‘that the renovating spirit of truth has already 
entered his heart. It has not pleased heaven to 
grant my prayer, but the next best to what I 
vainly ask, is this union of pure and loving 
hearts.” The ingenuous disclosure Rosalie had 
made, awakéned in her mind a vivid recollec- 
tion of a similar experience of her youth, and 
produced a sympathetic feeling that perhaps, 
more than her reason, governed her decision. 
Rosalie that night fell asieep on her mother’s 
bosom, with the sweetest assurance that her love 
was authorized. 

The next was a busy, an important, and a 
happy day to the lovers. ‘Time trod on flow- 
ers.’ Alas, the periods of perfect happiness are 
brief, and one might say with the fated Moor— 


‘If it were now to die, 
*T were now to be most happy; for I fear 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.’ 


Every thing seemed to go well and as it should. 
The Archbishop, with a gloomy brow, but with- 
out one comment or hesitating word, acquiesc- 
ed in Gervais’s relinquishing his purpose of en- 
tering the church. The lady Agnes, loath to 
part with her favourite, yet graciously gave her 
consent, and persuaded the king to endow the 
young bride richly, and even the little Marie, 
though she at first stoutly and with showers of 
tears, refused to give up her own Rose, yet was 
at last brought over to the party of the lovers, by 
the promise of officiating as bridesmaid on Si. 
Catharine’s Eve. 


Would that we could end our tale here; but 
the tragic truth which darkens the page of his- 
tory must not be suppressed. 


The Archbishop of Rheims was devoted to 
the aggrandizement of his own order—to ex- 
tending and securing the dominion of the priest- 
hood. His faith might be called sincere, but we 
should hardly excuse the man who, having been 
born and educated ina dark room, should spend 
his whole life in conteracting the efforts of others 
to communicate the Ight of heaven to him, 
and in stopping the little crevices by which it 
might enter. He was ready to grant any indul- 


“gence to errors, or even vices, that did not in- 


terfere with the supremacy of the chruch. He 
was the uncle of Philip, and, contrary to his in- 
clination, he had been induced by that power- 
ful monarch to countenance him in his rejection 
of the queen Isemburg, and had thereby involv- 
ed himselfin an unwilling contest with Innocent 
lll. This pontiff, whose genius, his historian 
says, ‘embraced and governed the world,’ was 
equally incapable of compromise and pity. He 
had, a few years antecedent to the events we 
have related, proclaimed the first crusade against 
the Albigeois, and had invested the dignitaries 
of the church throughout Christendom with the 
power ‘ to burn the chiefs (of the new opinions) 
to disperse their followers, and to confiscate the 
property of all that did not think as he did. Ail 
exercise of the faculty of thinking in religious 
matters was forbidden.’ The Archbishop of 
Rheims was eager to wipe out his offences 
against the head of the church by his zealous 
co-operation with him in this persecution. As 
has been seen, he was nettled by Gervais’s con- 
temptuous hit at the priesthood, It was an in- 


dication that the disease of heresy had touched 
even the healthiest members of the spiritual 
body, as the general prevalence of correspond- 
ing symptoms announced the approach ofa wide 
wasting epidemic. He became restless and un- 
easy, and, in wandering alone through the apart- 
ments of the chateau, he had found his way to 
the window of the balcony occupied by our 
lovers, just in time to hear poor Bosalie’s be- 
trayal of her mother. He devoted the following 
day to a secret inquisition into the life and con- 
versation of Clotilde. He found that she had 
long ceased to be a favourite of the lady Ag- 
nes, who tolerated her only on account of her 
daughter, and who felt somewhat the same aver- 
sion to her (and for analogous reasons) that 
Herodias cherished against John the Baptist.— 
This feeling of the lady Agnes was rather dis- 
cerned by the acute prelate than expressed by 
her, for there was nota fault of which she could 
accuse the pure and devout woman. Her offences 
were the rigid practice of every moral viriue.— 
Her time and her fine faculties were all devoted 
to the benefit of her fellow creatures, so that 
she fell under the common condemnation, as 
set forth by a contemporary writer. ‘L’esprit 
de mensonge, par la seule apparence d’une vie 
rette, et sans tuche, soustrayoit ces imprudens 
a la verite.’ Besides this, she was found defici- 
ent in the observance of the Romish ritual, and 
she ate no meat. 


This last sin of omission, being in accordance 
with the practice of the strictest among those 
early reformers, was an almost infallible sign 
of heresy; and on the day following the arrange- 
ments for Rosalie’s marriage, the lady Clotilde 
was summoned before the Archbishop anda 
council of priests. Her guilt was assumed, and 
she was questioned upon the several points of 
the prevailing heresy. We cannot go into de- 
tails. Our story has already swelled beyond 
due bounds. ‘The lady Clotilde, unsupported 
and alone, answered the questions of her in- 
quisitors, with a directness, simplicity, a coms 
prehension of the subject, and a modesty, that, 
as a contemporary chroncler confesses, as- 
tounded all who heard her. But it availed 
naught. She was convicted:of denving the 
right of the Romish church to grant indulgences 
and absolution, and, in short, of wholly reject- 
ing its authority. The Archbishop condemned 
her as deserving the penalty of death and the 
pains of everlasting fire, but he offered her par- 
don upon a full recantation of her errors. 

‘1 fear not him who only can kill the body,’ 
she replied, with blended firmness and gentle- 
ness, ‘but Him who can destroy both soul and 
body, and to Him,’ she added, raising her eyes 
and folding her hands, ‘I commend that spirit 
to which it hath pleased Him to vouchsafe the 
glorious liberty of the gospel.’ Her celestial 
calmness awed her judges—even the Arch- 
bishop hesitated fora moment to pronounce her 
doom, when anoise and altercation with the 
guard was heard atthe door. It opened, and 
Rosalie rushed in, threw herself into her mo- 
ther’s arms, and all natural timidity, all fear of 
the tribunal before which she stood, merged in 
one overwhelming apprehension, she demanded, 
‘what they were doing, and why her mother 
was there?’ 

‘Peace, rash child!’ answered the Archbishop. 
‘Shame on thy intrusion—know that thy mother 
is a convicted heretic.’ 

*‘ What wrong has she ever done? Who has 
dared to accuse my mother?’ cried Rosalie, still 
clinging to Clotilde, who in vain tried to hush 
and calm her, 

‘ Who was her accuser” retorted the Arch- 
bishop with a cruel sneer—‘dostthou remem- 
ber, foolish girl, who revealed the source of the 
Provence scandal” 


The recollection of the sound she had heard 
during her fatal conversation with Gervais in 
the balcony, at once flashed upon Rosalie. She 
elevated her person, and, stretching out her arm 
towards the Archbishop, exclaimed, with ineffa- 
ble indignation, ‘Thou wert the listener!’ 


For an instant his cheeks and lips were blanch- 
ed with shame, and then stifling this honest re- 
buke of conscience, he quoted the famous axiom 
of Innocent Il. —‘Dost thou not know, girl, that 
‘it is to be deficient in faith, to keep faith with 
those that have no faith??—Stand back, and hear 
the doom of all those who renounce theRomish 
church.’ 


‘Pronounce the doom, then, on me too!’ 
cried Rosalie, kneeling and clasping her hands. 
‘I too renounce it—I hate it—I deny all my 
mother denies—I believe all she believes.’ 


‘Qh Rosalie!—my child!—my child!’ ex- 
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claimed her mother. ‘ My lord Archbishop, 
she is wild—she knows not what she says.’ 

* Mother, I do!—have you not taught me?— 
have we not prayed and wept together over the 
holy gospels, so corrupted and perverted by 
the priesthood?’ 

Enough!’ said the Archbishop—‘ be assured 
we will not cut down the dry tree, and leave 
the green ome to flourish.’ 

‘Thanks!—then we shall die together,’ said 
Rosalie, locking her arms round her mother’s 
neck. ‘The deliriousexcitement had exhausted 
her—her head fell on her mother’s bosom, and 
she was an unconscious burden in her arms.— 
Clotilde laid her ona cushion at her feet, and 
knelt by her while the Archbishop, after a few 
words of consultation, doomed the mother and 
daughter ‘to pass through material to immate- 
rial flames,’ on St. Catharine’s Eve. 


They were together conveyed to a dungeon 
appertaining to the chateau. 
* * * * * 


St. Catharine’s Eve arrived. The hour that 
had been destined for Rosalie’s bridals found 
her in a dungeon, seated at her mother’s feet, 
her head resting on her mother’s breast, and 
her eyes fixed on her face, while Clotilde read 
by the light of their lamp the fourteenth chap- 
terof St. John. She closed the book. The 
calmness which she had maintained till then 
forsook her. she laid her face to Rosalie’s, and 
the tears from her cheeks dropped on her child’s. 
‘Oh!’ she exclaimed, nature subduing the firm- 
ness of the martyr, ‘it is in vain! Tread, and 
pray, and meditate, but still my ‘heart zs trou- 
bled’—the spirit is not willing.’ ’ 

‘Dear mother!, cried Rosalie, feeling as if 
the columns against which she leaned were tot- 
tering. 

‘My child, it is not for myself I fear or fee!.— 
My mission on earth is finished—and I have an 
humble, but assured hope, that my Saviour will 
accept that which I have done in his service.— 
For me death has no terrors. I should rejoice 
in the flames that would consume this earthly 
tabernacle and set my spirit free; but oh, my 
child!’ She closed her eyes as if she would ex- 
clude the dreadful vision, ‘when | think of thy 
sweet body devoured by elemental fire my 
heart fails. Jam tempted, sorely tempted. I 
fear that in that hour 1 shall deny the faith, and 
give up heaven for your life.’ 

‘Mother, mother, do not say so. I hoped it 
was only I that had sinful thoughts, and affec- 
tions binding me to earth. ‘The weakness of 
nature for a moment triumphed over the sub- 
lime power of religion, and the mother and 
child wept, and sobbed bitterly. 

So absorbed were they in their emotions that 
they did not hear the turning of the bolts of the 
prison, nor were they conscious of any one’s 
approach till Rosalie’s name was pronounced in 
a low voice; when they both started and saw, 
standing before them, Gervais de Tilbery, the 
Lady Agnes and herconfessor. Gervais threw 
himself on his knees before Rosalie, took her 
hand and_-pressed it to his lips. She returned 
the pressure, but spoke not. 

‘There isno time to be lost my dear friends,’ 
said the lady Agnes. ‘Clotilde,’ she continued 
‘I have vainly begged the boon of your life—it 
is denied me—but your child’s—yours—my own 
cear Rosalie, | can preserve. It boots act now 
to say by what means I shall effect it.’ 

‘Can she live,’ cried Clotiide vehemently, 
‘without renouncing her faith? without denying 
her Lord?’ 

‘Without any condition but that she now give 
her hand to Gervais de Tilbery—the priest is 
ready.’ 

‘Oh tempt me not! tempt not,’ exclaimed 
Rosalie, throwing herself on her mother’s bo- 


som. ‘I will notleave her. I will die with 
her.’ 


‘Hear me, my child,’ said her mother ina 
voice so firm, sweet, and tranquilizing that it 
spoke peace to the storm in Rosalie’s bosom.— 
‘Hiear me. I have already told you that for my- 
self this dispensation has no terror, but my spi- 
rit shrinks from your enduring it—spare me, my 
child. God has condescended to my weakness 
and opened for you a way of escape—do you 
still hesitate? On my knees Rosalie I beg you 
to live—not for Gervais—not for yourself—for 
me—for your mother—give me your hand.’—— 
Rosalie gave it. ‘Now God bless thee my child 
--shield thee from temptation and deliver thee 
from evil!’ She put Rosalie’s hand into Ger. 
vais’s and bidding the priest do his office, she 
supported her child on one side while Gervais 
sustained her on the other. Rosalie looked 


more like a bride for heaven than earth, her 
face as pale as the pute white she wore, and 
her lips faintly, and inaudibly, repeating the 
marnage vows. 

As the ceremony proceeded, her mother whis- 
pered, again, and again, ‘ courage my child! 
courage! It is for my sake, Rosalie.” The priest 
pronounced the benediction. Rosalie had lost 
all consciousness. Her mother folded her in one 
fond, long protracted embrace, and then, with- 
out one word, resigned her to Gervais. 

‘The lady Agnes signed to the priest. A fe- 
male attendant appeared. Rosalie was enveloped 
in a travelling cloak and hood, and conveyed 
out of the prison, Clotilde remained alone. 
We may say, without presumption, that angels 
came and ministered to her. F 

We have only to add the cottclusion of the 
contemporary record. ‘ One of the condemned 


escaped from punishment, and it is maintained 
that she was carried off by the devil; the other 
without shedding a tear or uttering a complaint 
submitted to death with a courage that equalled 
her modesty.’ 


Saturpay, NoveEMBER 22, 1834. 


— 


Caution to Parents. 

A correspondent says: **On Wednesday 
night last, a very promising child, the son of a 
gentleman of this city, was eutrusted with a 
candle in an adjcining apartment to where his 
mother was sitting; by some accident his bed 
gown caught fire, and before sufficient assist 
ance could be procured, the poor little sufferer 
was so severely burnt as to cause his death 
within a few hours.” 


New Novel. 

The Harpers have just published another 
novel, ** Henri Quatre, or the three Days of 
the League.” It is an anonymous work, but 
is pronounced by those who have read it, to 
be equal to any historical novel that has ap- 
peared for sometime. It is after the manner 
of Sir Walter Scott, and equal to more than 
one of the productions of that distinguished au- 
thor. 


Bulwer’s New Novel. 
The Harpers will publish the ‘Last Days 
of Pompeii,” in the course of the ensuing 


week. The London Atheneum says of it,— 


‘From no work of Mr. Bulwer’s have we risen 
with such admiration of his genius as from **The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” “there may be as many 
fine passages, as fine scenes, a finer development of 
human motives, feelings, passions, in others; but 
never before, to our thinking, has he shown such an 
entire and absolute mastery over his subject—such 
artist like power.” 


‘Literary. 

‘‘The Ladies Companion,” a monthly ma- 
gazine, devoted to literature and the fine arts, 
and published in New York by W. W. Snow- 
den, Esq. continues to issue from the press 
with due regularity, printed on fine white 
paper, and “got up” throughout in the most 
creditable manner. This work is certainly | 
one of the cheapest in the country, as it is also 
one of the most agreeable. It is devoted 
chiefly to such tales and sketches as are calcu- 
lated to entertain the female reader, although 
not adapted exclusively to that class. The 
work was commenced in May last, and we 
have before us the first six numbers bound to- 
gether in avolume. A compilation of more 
entertaining reading matter could not be col- 
lected together. We have also the November 
number of the work, which commences a new 


volume. It contains forty eight pages, and is 


embellished with a very handsome steel en- 
graving of the Last Supper. 

It also contains several admirable stories, ori- 
ginal and selected. When we add that the 
Companion is issued atthe rate of three dollars 
per annum, and is furnished to subscribers in 
the principal cities on the day of publication, 
we feel convinced thata liberal accession will 
tbe made to the subscription list. 


American Magazine. 

We have the second number of the Ameri- 
can Magazine of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge. . It contains about fifty pages of 
reading matter, and is illustrated with upwards 
of thirty wood cuts, most of them executed in 
a very admirable manner. This periodical is 
after the plan of the Penny Macazine, but is 
intended to be more American in its character. 
It is published by the Boston Berwick compa- 
ny, a number a month, at the low rate of two 
dollars perannum. It is certainly one of the 
cheapest publications of the day, and if con- 
ducted for the future in the manner in which it 
has been commenced, must meet with liberal 
encouragement. ‘The number before us con- 
tains a number of highly interesting articles. 
Among tiem we may mention a notice of the 
House of Industry of Boston—another of 
Spurzheim, the Phrenologist—another of the 
Palisades and. Stony Point—and another of 
the great Natural Bridge in Virginia. The 
engraving of the Wolves of Illinois, is a very 
spirited sketch. Mr. Fessenden is the Phila- 
delphia agent for the work. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just 
published in two substantial volumes, .*‘ the 
Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck,” by the author 
of Frankenstein and the Last Man. The work 
is so well known, that a word ofexplanation as 
to its character, is not required of us. Theedi- 
tion is intended as a cheap one, and will no 
doubt sell. 


The Enickerbacker, for November, 


-A number of more than ordinary excellence. 
The first article is a scientific paper, from the 
pen of Drs Samuel L. Metcalf. It may prove 
dull and heavy to the lover of light literature, 
but it will, nevertheless, be read with attention 
by another class, whose taste must not always 
be forgotten, even in a monthly periodical with 
no higher pretensions than the Knickerbacker. 
‘© The Returned Miniature” is rather pretty, 
with one or two verses of merit. The notice 
of Dr. Rush’s work, ‘+ Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Voice,” does that production no more than 
justice. It is an admirable essay, and upon a 
subject that few have ventured to discuss. 
The story of “* The Brothers” is well told; but, 
if we mistake not, we have met with a narra- 
tive very similar, in the “Traits and Stories 
of the Irish Peasantry’’—the same facts, per- 
haps, made use of by different authors. We 
are aware of the difficulty of obtaining good 
stories; it is, perhaps, the department of a pe- 
riodical that is sustained with the greatest dif- 
ficulty—but it would be far better for publish- 
ers of such works, to reprint some old and ad- 
mirable fictions, than to occupy their pages with 
the sickly trash that is too often to be found in 
the periodicals of the day. The ‘* Sea Kings’ 
is fanciful—and “ The Ideal” is a light and 
graceful sketch. The contributions of M. Ca- 
rey, Esq. and Laurie Todd, add great interest 
to the work. The literary notices are well 
written, and the following article, from the 
‘Editors’ Table,’ is especially suited to the 
season. 


MORNINGS IN AUTUMN. 

We have often wondered why all the available 
sentiment extant, should be wasted upon the morn- 
ings of Spring and Summer, and the heavenly splen- 
dors of an Autumn day break escape glorification, 
The two seasons just mentioned, are beset with son- 
nets, from their coming to their departure. Poetry 
of all kinds is harled full in the face of each opening 
day, and the evening is similarly signalized: so that 
the diurnal incomings and outgoings of old Time are 
measured by harmonious numbers. The early air 
is hailed as a blessed spirit, and patronized in every 
possible form of verse. Who that has ever heard it, 
can forget the ineffable versicle of the ruralizing 
English cockney, when the peace and sweetness of a 
country landscape found their way to his susceptible 
heart, and expanded his narrow fancy into poetry? 
Thus it ran: 


‘Oh! how sweet the morning air, 
Charming sweet the morning air,— 
While the heifers, 
With the zephyrs, 
Their odorous breath compare!’ 


Deriving, as we do, half our notions respeeting 
the weather, from England, and not having yet taken 
it into our national heads to admire that which is 
not admired on the other side of the water, we have 
generally considered that Autumn is a melancholy 
season, because, forsooth, a November is cheerless 
in London! But it is a glorious season. It teems 
with a tender beauty—a transcendent loveliness, 
sweeter than all the blossoms of spring-time, or the 
wealth of sammer. There is something about its 
mornings and evenings that seems to melt the heart, 
and kindle anew the visions of memory. What a 
delicate balm there is in the air! Yet it carries no 
song on its languid pinion; there is no odour ia its 
train—no sweetness in its sigh. But when the yel- 
low light streams like palpable dust of gold through 
the streets of the city, and when, as you eateh a 
glimpse of the country from its great thoroughfare, 
the many~colored woodlands appear rising like piles 
of rainbows in the distance, in the rich light of an 
October day—where is the scene that can compare 
with Autumn for beauty? Tell us not of the Spring, 
when every vista is clothed in ‘smiling Nature’s 
universal robe.? We grantit beautiful; but we miss 
the Aoliness of feeling which Autumn inspires; that 
sweet Sabbath of the Year, when as we gaze upon 
its fading loveliness, we feel how impressive is 
death-in-life, and seem to hear the accents of the de- 
parted trembling in our ear. ‘Then, we recall the 
distant—we restore the dead. ‘The smiles-flash back 
upon our spirits, that in better days were poured 
from eyes and lips now dim and dumb; we listen, 
in fancy, to the melody of voices that will speak no 
more; we drink delicious poison from contagious 
glances that have ceased to thrill. It seems a time 
when the Dove of Peace descends for a while from 
a better world, to linger amidst the blighted garni- 
ture of this. 

Many estimable people make the Autumn-time a 
period of melancholy homilies. But it was not so. 
designed. It is aa era of ‘ripe fruits and mellow 
fruitfulness,—of plenty and thanksgiving. It is, to 
our mind, a time of honest enjoyment. The harvests 
are in the garner; the nuts are housed for the wine 
ter’s fire; the husbandman’s cider hath been express- 
ed into barrels, whence, being sometimes grievously 
discontented, it § worketh its passage’ outward from 
the foaming bung-hole. The farmer is in the finest 
glee; the city denizen layeth in his coal and wood; 
aad numerous are the paupers engaged in flinging 
the same down side-walk grates, into cellars beneath. 
That which conduceth to gastric delight, is secured 
for the season. ‘The occasional rains and sorrowful 
clouds only serve to make the fair weather fairer, 
and to admonish man that winter isat hand, Devout 
governors issue their proclamations for thanksgiv- 
ing, and the martyrdom aud consumption of poultry 
succeed, 

Reader, Autumn is belied. It is not melancholy, 
but contrariwise cheerful; or if it be sad, it is a sade 
ness beueficial to the spirit—making the fetters of 
sin and mortality looser;—teaching the bosom by 
its solemn monitions, to reecive a lesson of tran- 
quillity even from the desolation around, and 
strengthening ‘he aspirations of the heart for a bet- 
ter region, where blight is never known, and friends 
are never sundered. 


“I'he scene each vision brings, 
Of beauty in decay, 

Of fair and early-faded things, 
‘Too exquisite to stay: 


Of joys that come no more— 
Of flowers, whose bloom is fled; 
Of farewells wept upon the shore— 
Of friends esiranged or dead, 


Of all that now may seem, 
To memory’s tearful eye, 
The vanished beauty of a dream, 
O’er which we gaze and sigh.’ 


CPIMES AND CASUALTIES. 
Fatal affair.— We learn from the Charles- 
town (Va.) Free Press, that on the night of 
the 10th inst. a young man named John Wren, 
a carpenter employed upon the building of 
John W. Ware, of New Berryville, met with 
a violent death in the following manner. It 
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seems from the evidence, that the deceased, in 
company with a friend residing there, went, on 
the above named evening about 9 o’clock, to 
the fence in front of the house of John Riley, a 
labourer, and hailed theinmates to make some 
inquiry of them. After a few minutes conver- 
sation, and some threatening language on the 
part of Riley, a gun was fired from the house, 
a few of the shot of which struck the compan- 
ion of the deceased in the left hand. ‘The young 
men then threw stones at the house, and imme- 
diately thereupon a second gun was fired, be- 


lieved to be a rifle, and Mr. Wren was mortal-| g 


ly wounded in the left part of the abdomen. 
Medical aid was obtained as speedily as pos- 
sible, but in vain. After three hours of intense 
suffering, the poor fellow breathed his last, 
amidst repeated exclamations in reference to 
his “dear mother.”? The deceased was a na- 
tive of England, and is without relatives in 
this country. 


Another.—On Saturday last a boatinan, by 
the name of Harrison Batters, was crushed by 
a boat, as it was passing into a lock at Mo- 
hawk, New York, and injured to such an ex- 
tent that he died in three hours. He was a 
resident of ‘Tioga county in that state. 


Murder,—A \etter from a highly respectable 
citizen, dated Bayou Sara, Oct. 24, says: “I 
am sorry to inform you of the deathly of our 
friend John Linton. He left this landing a 
week ago with his boat, his nephew, and two 
hands—one named Clark; this wretch put poi- 
son into the pot that contained breakfast, and 
went on shore; on returning to the boat break- 
fast was ready, and he stated he would not 
eat, saying he had taken castor oil. Linton 
eat a hearty breakfast, and lived in agony un- 
til 3 o’clock; the other hand lived two days, 
and the nephew, having eat but little, got well. 
It was stated in evidence that John Linton had 
twelve or fifteen hundred dollars on his person, 
which is missing, and of course taken by 
Clark, who is in confinement at Donalson- 
ville.’ Mr. Linton was a citizen of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Stage Accident,—--We learn, says the 
Charleston Patriot, of the 10th inst., froma 
gentleman who arrived last evening from Co- 
lumbia, that as he was leaving that place yes- 
terday morning, the Northern stage broke 
down, when nearly arrived at the Post Office, 
by which accident one gentleman, whose name 
our informant could not recollect, but believes 
he is a mail contractor between Montgomery 
and New Orleans, had his head severely, but 
not dangerously cut, and a black boy had his 
arm broken. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the New York State Temperance Society, 
on his return from the great Termperance Con- 
vention recently held in Virginia, obtained 
(says the American) the following important 
testimony. Each of the distinguished gentle- 
men who have given the world their opinion 
on a vastly important subject, expressed warm 
and hearty good wishes forthe success of the 


Temperance cause. : 


** Being satisfied from observation and experience, 
as well as from medical testimony, that ardent spirit 
asa drink is not only needless, but hurtful, and that 
the entire disuse of it would tend to promote the 
health, the virtue and happiness of the community, 
we hereby express our conviction, that would the 
citizens of the United States, and especially all 
young men, discontinue the use of it, they would 
not only promote theirown personal benefit, but the 
good of their country and the world. 

JAMES MADISON, 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


From the London Metropolitan for October. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By the Author of “ Newton Foster,’’ “Peter Simple,” &c. 


“Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


I had not, for some time, received a visit from 
Tom: and, surprised at this, I went down to his fa- 
ther’s, to make inquiry about him. 1 found the old 
couple sitting in-doors; the weather was fine, but old 
Tom was not at his work; even the old woman’s 
netting was thrown aside. 

* Where is Tom?? inquired I, after wishing them 
good morning. 

‘Oh! deary me,’ eried the old woman, putting her 
apron up to her eyes; ‘that wicked, good-for-nothing 
irl!? 

‘Good Heavens! what is the matter?’ inquired I 
of old Tom. 

‘The matter, Jacob,’ replied old Tom, stretching 
out his two wooden legs, and placing his hands upon 
his kness, ‘ is, that Tom has ’listed for a sodger.’ 

‘Listed for a soldier!” 

‘Yes; that’sas sartin as it’s true; and what’s worse, 
I’m told the regiment is ordered to the West Indies, 
So, what with fever o’ mind and yellow fever, he’s 
food for the land crabs, that’s sartain. I think now,’ 
continued the old man, brushing a tear from his eye 
with his fore finger, ‘that I see his bones bleaching 
under the palisades; for I knew the place well.” 

** Don’t say so, Tom; don’t say so! Oh, Jacob! 
7, pardon if I’m too free now; but can’t you help 
us?” 


‘I will if I can, depend upon it; but tell me how 
this happened,’ said I, appealing toold Tom. 

‘Why, the long and the short of it is this; that girl 
Mary Stapleton, has been his ruin. When he first 
came home, he was well received, and looked for- 
ward to being spliced and living with us; but it didn’t 
last long. She couldn’t leave off her old wicks; and 
so, that Tom might not get the upper hand, she plays 
him off with the sergeant of a recruiting party, and 
flies off from one to the other. One day the sergeant 
was the fancy man, and the next day it was'‘Tom. At 
last, Tom gets out of patience, and wishes to come 
to a fair understanding. So he axes her whether 
she chooses to have the sergeant or to have him; she 
might take her choice, but he had no notion of be- 
ing played with in that way, after all her letters and 
all her promises. Upon this she buffs outright, and 
tells ‘fom he may go about his business, for she 
didn’t care if she never seed him no more. So 
Tom’s blood was up, and he calls ber a d——n jilt, 
and in my Opinion, he was near to the truth; then 
they had a regular breeze, and parted company.— 
Well, this made Tom very miserable, and the next 
day he would have begged her pardon, and come to 
her terms, for you see, Jacob, a man in love has no 
discretion; but she being still angry, tells him to go 
about his business, as she meansto marry the ser- 
geantin a weck, ‘Tom turns away again quite mad, 
and it so happens that he goes into the public house, 
where the sergeant hangs out; hoping tobe revenged 
on him, and meaning to have a regular set-to and 
see who is the hest man; yetthe sergeant wasn’t 
there, and Tom takes pot after pot to drive away 
care; and when the sergeant returned Tom was not 
a litile in liquor. Now, the sergeant was a know- 
ing chap, and when he comes in, and perceives ‘Tom 
with his face flushed, he guesses what was to come, 
so instead of saying a word, he goes to another table, 
and dashes his fist upon it, as if in a passion. ‘Tom 
goes up to him and says, ‘Sergeant, ’ve known that 
girllong before you, and if you area man you'll 
siand up for her.’ ‘Stand up for her? yes,’ replied 
the sergeant, ‘and so I would have done yesterday, 
but the blasted jilt has turned me to the right about 
and sent me away. I wont fight now for she won’t 
have me—any more than she will you.’ Now whea 
Tom hears this, he becomes more pacified with the 
sergeant, aud they sit down like two people under 
the same misfortune, and then you see, the sergeant 
plies Tom with liquor, swearing that he will go back 
io the regiment, and leave Marvy altogether, and ai- 
vises ‘om to do the same. At last, what with the 
sergeant’s persuasions, aud ‘lom’s desire to vex 
Mary, he succeeds in listing him, and giving him 
the shilling before witnesses: that was all the rascal 
wanted. ‘The next day Tom was sent down to the 
depot; as they call it, under a guard; and the sergeant 
remains here to follow up Mary, without interrup- 
tion. This only happened three days ago, and we 
only were told of it yesterday by old Stapleton, who 
threatens to turn his daughter out of doors.’ 

‘Can you help us, Jacob?’ said the old woman, 
whimpering. 

‘1 hope I can: and if money can procure his dis- 
charge it shall be obtained. But did you not sa- 
that he was ordered to the West Indies?’ 

‘The regiment is in the West Indies, but they are 
recruiting for it, so many have been carried off by 
the yellow fever last sickly season. A transport 
they say will sail next week, and the recruits are to 
march for embarkation in three or four days.’ 

’ And what is the regiment, and where is the de- 

ot?? 

‘Iti s the 47th Fusileers, and the depot is at Maid- 
stone. 


* I will lose no time, my good friends,’ replied 1; 
* to-morrow | will goto Mr. Drummond, and consult 
with bim.’ Ireturned the grateful squeeze of old 
Tom’s hand, and, followed by the blessings of the 
good old-woman, I hastened away. 


Lnow do yours, 


As I pulled up the river, for that day I was engag- 
ed to dine with the Wharneliffes, I resolved to call 
upon Mary Stapleton, and ascertain by her deport- 
inent whether she had become that heartless jilt 
which she was represented, and if so, to persuade 
Tom, if I succeeded in obtaining his discharge, to 
think no more about her. I felt so vexed and angry 
with her, that after I landed 1 walked about for a 
few minutes before I went to the house, that [ might 
recover my temper. When 1 walked up the stairs | 
found Mary sitting over a sheet of paper, on which 
she had heen writing. She looked up as I came in, 
and perceived that she had been crying. ‘ Mary,’ 
said’ 1, ‘how well you kept the promise you made to 
me when last we met! See what trouble and sor- 
4 you have brought upon all parties except your- 
Stile 

‘ Except myself,—no, Mr. Faithful, don’t except 
myself, Lam almost mad—lI believe that I am mad— 
for surely such folly as mine is madness.’ And Ma- 
ry wept bitterly, 

‘ There is no exeuse for your behaviour, Mary,— 
itis unpardonably wicked. Tom sacrificed all for 
your sake,—he even deserted, aud desertion is death 
by the law. Now what have you done?—taken ad- 
vantage of his strong affection, to drive him to in- 
temperance, and induce him in despair, to enlist for 
a soldier. He sails for the West Indies to fill up 
the ranks of a regiment thinned by the yellow fever, 
and will perhaps never. return again—you will then 
have been the occasion of his death. Mary, L have 
come to tell you that I depise you.’ 

‘I despise and hate myself,’ replied Mary, mourn- 
fully, ‘1 wish I were in my grave—O Mr. Faithful, 
do, do get him back. You can, I know you can— 
you have money and every thing.’ 

*Ifl do, it will not be for your benefit, Mary, for 
you shall trifle with him no more. I will not try for 
his discharge unless he faithfully promise never to 
speak to you again.’ 

‘You don’t say that—you don’t mean that,’ cried | 
Mary sweeping the hair with her hand back from 
her foreead,—and her hand stili remaining on her 
head—‘O what a wretch Lam! Hear me, Jacob,— 
hear me,’ cried she dropping on her knees, and seiz- 
ing my hands; ‘ only gethim his discharge—only 
let me once see him again, and I declare by all that 
is sacred, that I will beg his pardon on my knees as 
L : I willdo every thing, any thing, 
if he will but forgive me, for I cannot, will uot, live 
without him.’ 

‘If this is true, Mary, what madness could. have 
induced you to have acted as you have?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mary, rising from her knees, ‘mad- 
ness indeed—more than madness to treat so cruelly 
one for whom I only care to live. You say Tom 
loves me, | know he does; but he does not love me 
asido him. O my heart will break!’ After a 
pause Mary resumed. ‘ Read what I have written 
to him—I have already written as much in another 
letter. You will see thatif he cannot get away, L 
have offered to go out with him as his wife, that is, 
if he will have such a foolish, wicked girl, as Lam.’ 

I read the letter, it was as she said, praying for 
forgiveness, offering to accompany him, and humi- 
liating herself as much as it was possible. I was 
much affected. I returned the letter. 

*You can’t depise me so much as | depise myself,’ 
continued Mary; ‘I hate,I detest my self for my folly. 
I recollect now how you used to caution me when a 
girl. O mother! mother! it was a cruel legacy you 
left to your child when you gave her your disposi- 
tion. Yet why should Ll blame her—I must blame 
my self.’ 

‘Well Mary, I will do all I can, and that as soon 
as possible. To-morrow 1 will go down to the de- 

ot. . 

* God bless vou, Jacob; and may you never have 
—™ to be in love with such a one as my- 
self!? 

1 left Mary, and hastened home to dress for din- 
ner. L mentioned the subject of wishing to obtain 
Tom’s discharge, to Mr. Wharncliffe, who recom- 
mended my immediately applying to the Horse 
Guards; and,as he was acquainted with those in of- 
fice, Offered to accompany me. 1 gladly accepted the 
offer, and the next morning he called for me in his 
carriage, ahd we went there. Mr. Wharncliffe sent 
up his card to one of the secretaries, and we were 
immediately ushered up, when I stated my wishes. 
The reply was, if you had time to procure a substi- 
tute it would easily be arranged; but the regiment 
is so weak, and the aversion to the West Indies so 
prevalent after this last very sickly season, that I 
doubt if his royal highness would permit any man 
to purchase his discharge. However, we will 
see. The duke is one of the kindest hearted 
of men, and t will lay the case before him: but 
let ns see if heis still atthe depot—I rather think 
not.’ The secretary rang the bell. 

* The detachment of the 47th Fusileers from the 
depot has it marched? and when does it embark?’ 

The clerk went out, and in a few minutes return- 
ed with some papers inhis hand. ‘It marehed the 
day before yesterday, and wasto embark this morn- 
ing, and sail as soon as the wind was fair.’ 

My heart sank at this intelligence. 

* How is the wind, Mr. G———? go down and 
look at the tell-tale, 

The clerk returned ‘ E. N. E., sir, and has been 
steadily so these two days.’ 

‘ Then,’ replied the se:retary, ‘Iam afraid you 
are too late to obtain your wish. The orders to the 
port admiral, are most peremptory to expedite the 
sailing of the transports, and a frigate has been now 


three weeks waiting to convoy them. Depend upon 
it, they have sailed to-day.’ 

‘What can be done?’ replied I, mournfully, 

‘You must apply for his discharge, and procure a 
substitute. He can then have an order sent out, and 
be permitted to return home. I am very sorry, as I 
perceive you are much interested, but I’m afraid it 
is too late now. However you may,call to-morrow ; 
the weather is clear with this wind, and the port ad- 
miral will telegraph to the Admurality the sailing of 
the vessels. Should any thing detain them I will 
take care that his royal highness shall be acquainted 
with the circumstance this afternoon, if possible, and 
will give you his reply.’ 

We thanked the secretary for his politeness, and 
took our leave. Yexed as I was with the commu- 
nications I had already rsceived, | was much more 
so when one of the portersran to the carriage, to show 
me by the secretary’s order, a telegrahic communi- 
cated from the Admirality, containing this certain 
and unpleasant information, ‘Convoy to West Indies 
éailed this morning.’ 

‘Then itis all over for the present,’ said I, throw- 
ing myself back in the carriage; and 1 continued in 
a,melancholy hamoor until Mr. Wharncliffe, who . 
had business in the city, put me down as near as 
the carriage went to the house of Mr. Drummond. 
I found Sarah, who was the depository of all my 
thoughts, pains, and pleasures, and | communicated 
to her this episode, in the history of young Tom,— 
As most ladies are severe judges of their own sex, 
she was very strong ir her expression against the con- 
duct of Mary, which she would not allow to admit 
of any palliation. Even her penitence had no weight 
with her. 

‘And yet how often is it the ease, Sarah, not per- 
haps to the extent carried on by this mistaken girl; 
but still the disappointment is as great, although the 
consequences are not so calamitous. Among the 
higher classes, how often do young men receive en- 
couragemeat, and yield themselves up to a passion 
to end only in disappointment! It is not necessary 
to plight troth; a ynung woman may not have vir- 
tually committed herself, and yet,by merely appear- 
ing pleased with the conversation and company of 
a young man, induce him te venture his affections in 
a treacherous sea, and eventually find them wrecked.’ 

‘You are very nautically poetical, Jacob,’ replied 
Sarah; ‘such things do happen, but I think that wo- 
man’s affections are, to use your phrase, oftener 
wrecked than those of men; that, however, toes not 
exculpate either party. A woman must be blind, 
indeed, if she cannot perceive, in a very short time, 
whether she is trifling with a man’s feelings, and 
base indeed, if she continues to practice upon them,’ 

‘Sarah,’ replied I, and I stopped. 

‘Well 

‘I was,’ replied I, stammering a little, ‘I was go- 
ing to ask you if you were blind?’ 

‘As to what, Jacob?’ said Sarah, colouring up. 

*As to my feelings towards you.’ 

‘No; I believe you like me very well,’ replied she 
smiling. 

‘Do you think that that is all?” 

‘Where do you dine to-day, Jacob?’ replied Sarah. 

‘That must depend upon you and your answer.— 
If I dine here to-day, I trust to dine heve often. If 
I do not dine here to-day, probably IL never may again. 
I wish to know, Sarah, whether you have been blind 
to my feelings towards you; for, with the case of 
Mary and Tom before me, I feel that [ must no long- 
er trust to my own hopes, which may end in disap- 
pointment. Will you have the kindness to put met 
out of my misery?’ 

‘lf I have been blind to your feelings, I have no 
been blind to your merit, Jacob. Perhaps I have 
not been blind to your feelings, and | am not of the 
same disposition as Mary Stapleton, 1! think you 
may venture to dine here to day,’ continued she, 
colouring and smiling, as she turned away to the 
window. 

‘1 can hardly believe that I’m to be so happy Sa- 
rah,’ replied I, agitated. ‘1 have been fortunate, very 
fortunate, but the hopes you have now raised are so 
mueh beyond my expectations,—so much beyond 
my deserts, —that I dare not indulgein them. Have 
pity on me, and be more explicit ’ 

‘What do you wish me to say?’ replied Sarah, 
looking down upon her work, as she turned round 
to me. 

‘That you will not reject the orphan who was fos- 
tered by your father, and who reminds you of what 
he was, that you may not forget at this moment, 
what I trust is the greatest bar to his presumption— 
his humble origin.’ 

‘Jacob, that was said like yourself, it was nobly 
said; and if you are not born noble,you have true no- 
bility of mind. Iwillimitate yourexample. Have 
I not often, during our long friendship, told you that 
I loved you?? ‘ 

*Yes, as a child, you did, Sarah.’ 

‘Then, as a woman, I repeat it; and now are you 
satisfied?’ 

I took Sarah by the hand; she did not withdraw 
it, but allowed me to kiss it over and over again. 

‘But your father and mother, Sarah?’ 

* Would never have allowed our intimacy, if they 
bad not approved of it, Jacob,depend upon it. How- 
ever, you may make yourself easy on that score, by 
letting them know wi at has passed, and then I pre- 
sume, you will be out of your misery.’ 

Before the day was over, I bad spcken to Mrs, 
Drummond, and requested her to open the business 
to her husband, as | really felt it mere than | could 
dare todo. She smiled as her daughter hung upon 
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her neck, and when I met Mr. Drummond at dinner 
time, I was out of my miseary, for he shook me by 
the hand, and said, * You have made us all very hap- 
py, Jacob, for that girl appears determined either 
to marry you, or not to marry at all. Come dinner 
is ready.’ 

I will leave the reader to imagine how happy I was: 
—what passed between Sarah and me tn our tete-a- 
tete of that evening, how unwilling I was to quit the 
house, and how I ordered a postchaise to carry me 
home, because I was afraid to trust myself on that 
water, on which the major part of my life had been 
safely passed, lest any accident should happen to 
me, and rob me of my anticipated bliss. From that 
day, I was one of the family, and finding the dis- 
tance too great, took up my abode at apartments con- 
tiguous to the house of Mr. Drummond. But the 
course of other people’s love did not run so smooth, 
and | must now return to Mary Stapleton and Tom 
Beazely. 

1 had breakfasted, and wes just about to take my 
wherry and yo down to acquaint the old couple with 
the bad success of my application. I chad been re- 
flecting with gratitude on my own happiness tn pros- 
pect, indulging in fond anticipations, and then re- 
verting to the state in which L had left Mary Stapleton 
and ‘Tom’s father and mother, contrasting their mi- 
sery with my joy, arising from the Same source, 
when, who should rush in the dining-room but 
young Tom, dressed in nothing but a shirt, anda 
piar of white trowsers, covered with dust, and wan 
with fatigue and excitement. 

‘Good heavens! Tom! are you back? then you 
must have deserted,’ 

© Very true,’ replied Tom, sinking on a chair: ‘1 
swam on shore last night, and have made from Ports- 
mouth to here since eight o’clock. [ hardly need 
say that 1am done up. Let me have something to 
drink, Jasob, pray.’ 

I wentto the celleret and brought him some wine, 
of which he drank off a tumbler eagerly. During 
this, I was revolving in my mind the consequences 
which might arise from this hasty and imprudent 
step. ‘Tom,’ said I, ‘do you know the conse- 
quences of desertion?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied he, gloomily, ‘ but I could not help 
it; Mary,told me, ia her letter, that she would do all 
1 wished, would accompany me abroad; she made all 
the amends she could, poor girl! and, I declare ] 
could not leave her; and when | found myself fairly 
under weigh, and there was no chance, I was almost 
mad; the wind baffled us at the Needles, and we an- 
chored for the night; I slipped down the cable and 
swam on shore; and there’s the whole story.’ 

* But Tom, you will certainly be recognized and 
taken up for a deserter.’ 


*I must think of that,’ replied Tom; ‘ I know the 
risk that I run, but, perhaps, if you obtain my dis- 
charge they may let me off.” 

I thought this was the best plan to proceed upon, 
and requesting Tom to keep quiet, I went to consult 
with Mr. Wharncliffe. He agreed with me that it 
was l'om’s only chance, andI pulled to his father’s, 
to let them know what bad occurred, and then went 
on tothe Drummonds. When [had returned home 
late in the evening the gardener told me that Tom 
had gone out, and had not returned. My heart 
misgave me that he had gone to see Mary, and that 
some misfortune had occurred, and I went to bed 
with most anxious feelings. My forebodings were 

roved to be correct, for the next morning I was 
informed that old Stapleton wished to see me. He 
was ushered in, and as soon as he entered, he ex- 


‘claimed, * All’s up, Master Jacob—Tom’s nabbed— 


Mary fit after fit—Auman natur.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter, Stapleton?’ 

‘Why, it’s just this—!om deserts to come to 
Mary. Cause why?—he loves her—-human natur, 
That suldier chap comes in and sees Tom, clutches 
hold, and tries to take possession of him. Tom 
fights, knocks out sargeant’s starboard eye, and tries 
to escape—buman natur. Soldiers come in, pick 
up ‘Tom; and carry ‘him off. Mary cries, and 
screams, and faints—humaar natur—poor girl, can’t 
keep her up—two women with burnt feathers all 
night. Sad job, mister Jacob. Of all the senses 
love’s the worst; that’s sartain—quite upset me, can’ 
smoke my pipe this morning—Mary’s tears quite 
put my pipe out;’—and old Stapleton looked as if he 
was ready to cry himself. 

‘This is a sad business Stapleton,’ replied 1 — 
‘Tom will be tried for desertion, and nobody knows 
how it willend. I will try all Lean; butthey have 
been very strict lately.’ 

‘Hope you will Mr. Jacob. Mary will die that’s 
sartain. I’m more afraid that Tom will. ‘If one 
does, Vother will Iknow the girl—jast like ber 
mother, never could carry her helm amidships, hard 
a port or hard a starboard. She’s mad now to fol- 
low ‘Tom—will go to Maidstone. I take her assoon 
as I go back toher. Just come up totell you all 
aboat it ’ 

*Thisis a gloomy affair, Stapleton.’ 

‘Yes, for sartain—wish there wasnever such a 
thing as Auman natur. 

After a little conversation, and a supp'y of money, 
which I knew would be acceptable, Stapleton went 
away, leaving me in no very happy state of mind.— 
My regard for Tom was excessive, and his situation 
one of peculiar danger. Again I repaired to Mr. 
Wharncliite for advice, and he readily interested 
himselt most warmly. | 

‘This, is indeed, an awkward business,’ said he, 
‘and will require more interest than [ am afraid that 
I command. Lf not condemned to death, ke will be 


sentenced to such a flogging as will break him down 
in spirit as well as in body, and sink him into an 
early grave. Death were preferable of the two.— 
Lose no time, Mr. Faithful, in going down to Maid- 
stone, and seeing the colonel commanding the depot. 
I will go to the Horse Guards, and see what is to be 
ne.’ 

‘ beet a hurried note to Sarah to account for my 
absence, and sent for post horses. Early in ihe af- 
ternoon I arrived at Maidstone, and finding out the 
residence of the officer commanding the depot, sent 
up my card. Ia few words L stated to him the rea- 
son of my calling upon him. 

‘It will rest altogether with the Horse Gaards, Mr. 
Faithful, and Lam afraid I can give you but litde 
hope. His Royal Highness has expressed his de- 
termination to punish the next deserter with the ut- 
most severity of the law. His leniency on that point 
has been very injurious to the service, and he must 


doit. Besides, there is an aggravation of the offence 


in his attack upon the sergeant, who has irrecovera- 
bly lost his eye.’ 

‘The sergeant first made him drunk, and then 
persuaded him to enlist.’ I then stated the rival- 
ship that subsisted between them, and continued,— 
‘Is it not disgraceful to enlist them in that way—can 
that be called voluntary service?’ 

‘All very true,’ replied the officer, ‘but still ex- 
pediency winks at even more. Ido not attempt to 
defend the system, but we must have soldiers, ‘The 
seamen are impressed by force, the soldiers are en- 
trapped by other means, even more disereditable;— 
the only excuse is expediency, or, if you like it bet- 
ter, necessity. All 1 can promise you, sir, is, what 
I would have done even if you had not appealed to 
me, to allow the prisoner every comfort which his 
situation will permit, and every advantage at his 
courtmartial, which mercy, tempered by justice, will 
warrant.” 

‘1 thank you, sir; will you allow me and his be- 
trothed to see him?? 

‘Most certainiy; the order shall be given forth- 
with.’ 

I thanked the officer for his kindness, and took my 
leave. 

1 hastened to the black-hole where Tom was con- 
fined, and the order for my admission having arrived 
before me, I was permitted by the sergeant of the 
guard to pass the sentry. Lfound Tom sitting on a 
bench, notching a stick with his knife, and whistling 
a slow tune. 

‘This is kind, Jacob, but not more than I expected 
of you—l made sure that | should see you to-night 
or to-morrow morning. How’s puor Mary? I care 
only for her now; Lam satisfied she loves me, and— 
I knocked out the sergeant’s eye—spoilt his wooing, 
at all events.’ 

‘But, Tom, are you aware of the danger in which 
you are?? 

‘Yes, Jacob, perfectly; I shall be tried by a court- 
martial and shot. ve made up my mind to it; at all 
eveats, its better than being hung like a dog, or being 
flogged to death like a nigger. I shall die like a 
gentleman, if I have never been one before, that’s 
some comfort. Nay, I shall go out of the world with 
as much noise as if a battle had been fought, or a 
great man had died.? 

‘How do you mean?? 

‘Why there’il be more than one dulleé-in.’ 

‘This is no time tor jesting, Tom.’ 

‘Not for you, Jacob, as a sincere friend, I grant; 
not for poor Mary, asa devoted girl, not for my poor 
father and mother; no, no,’ continued ‘Tom, ‘Ll feel 
tor them; but fur myself, I neither fear nor care. I 
have not done wrong; [ was pressed against the law 
andact of parliament, and I deserted. 1 was enlisted 
when I was drunk and mad, and I deserted. ‘here 
is no disgrace to me; the disgrace is to the govern- 
ment, which suffers such acts, -If [ am to be a victim, 
well and good—we can only die once.’ 

‘Very true, Tom, but you are too young to die, and 
we must hope for the best ” 

‘I have given up all hope, Jacob. I know the law 
will be put in foree—L shall die and go to another 
and a better world, as the parson says, where, at all 
events, there will be no muskets to clean, no drill, 
and none of your confounded pipe-clay, which has 
almost driven me mad. I should like to die in a blue 
jacket—in a red coat I will not, so l presume [ shall 
go out of the world in my shirt, and that’s more than 
L had when I came in.’ 

‘Mary and her father are coming down to you, 
Tom.’ 

‘I am sorry for that, Jacob; it would be cruel not 
to see her—but she blames herself so much that 
I cannot bear to read ber letters. But, Jacob, I 
will see her, to try if I can comfort her; but she 
must not stay, she must go back again till after the 
court-martial, and the sentence, and then—if she 
wishes \o take her farewell, L suppose I must nut 
refuse.” A few tears dropped from his eyes as he 
said this. ‘Jacob, will you wait and take her back 
to town?—she must not stay here—and I will not 
see tather and mother until the last. Let us make 
one job of it, and then all will be over.’ 


As Tom said this, the door of the cell again open- 
ed, and Stapleton supported in his daughter. Mary 
tottered to where Tom stood, and fell into his arms 
in a fit of couvulsions. It was necessary to remove 
her, avd she was carried out. ‘Let her not come 
in again, | beseech you, Jacob, take her back, and 1 
will bless you for your kindness. Wish me farewell 
now, and see that she does not come again.? Tom 
wrung me by the hand, and turned away to conceal 


his distress. I nodded my head in assent, for I eould 


not speak for emotion, and followed Stapleton and 
the soldiers who had taken Mary out. As soon as she 
was recovered sufficiently to require no turther medi- 
cal aid, I lifted her into the postchaise, and ordered 
the boys to drive back to Brentford. Mary continued 
in a state of stupor during the jourvey; and when I 
arrived at my own house, | gave her into the charge 
of the gardener’s wife, and despatched her husband 
tor medical assistance. The application of Mr. 
Wharneliffe was of little avail, and he returned to 
me with disappointment in his countenance. The 
whole of the next week was the most distres-ing that 
I ever passed; arising from my anxiety for Tom, my 
daily exertions to reason Mary into some degree of 
submission to the will of Providence—her accusa- 
tions of herself and her own folly—her incoherent 
ravings, calling berself ‘Tom’s murderer, which 
alarmed me for her reason; the distress of old ‘Tom 
and bis wife, who, unable to remain in their solitude, 
came all to me for intelligence, for comfort, and for 
what, alas! 1 dared not give them—hope. All this, 
added to my separation from Sarah, during my at- 
tendance to what I considered my duty, reduced me 
toa debility, arising from mental exertion, which 
changed me to almost a skeleton. 

At last the court martial was held, and Tom was 
condemned to death. ‘The sentence was approved 
of, & we were told that all appeals would be unavail- 
ing. Wereceived the news on Saturday evening, 
and Tom was to suffer on the Tuesday morning. § f 
could no Jonger retuse the appeals of Mary; indeed, 
I received a letter from Tom, requesting that all of 
us, the Domine included, would come down and bid 
him farewell. Lhired a carriage for old Tom, his 
wile, Stapleton, and Mary, and putting the Domine 
and myself in my own chariot, we set off early on the 
Sunday morning for Maidstone. We arrived about 
eleven o’clock, and put up at an inn close to the bar- 
racks. It was arranged that the Domine and I should 
see Tom first, then his father and mother, and, lasi- 
ly, Mary Stapleton. 

* Verily,’ said the Domine, ‘my heart is heavy, 
exceedingly heavy; my soul yearneth after the poor 
lad, who ts thus to lose his life for a wonan--a wo- 
man from whose toils | did myself escape. Yet is 
sie exceeding fair and comely,and now that it is un- 
availing, appeareth to be penitent.” 

I made no reply; we had arrived at the gate of the 
barracks. I requested to be admitted to the prisoner, 
and the doors ‘were unbarred. Tom was dressed 
with great care and cleanliness—in white trowsers 
and shirt and waistcoat, but his coat lay onthe table; 
he would not put it on. He extended his hand to- 
wards me with a faint smile. 

‘It is all over now, Jacob, and there is no hope: 
that | am aware of, and have made up my mind to 
die; but I wish these last farewells were over, for 
they unman me. I hope you are well, sir,’ continued 
fom, to the Domine. 

‘Nay, my poor boy, I am as well as age and infir- 
mity will permit, and why should I complain when 
I see youth, healih, and strength, about to be sacri- 
ficed; and many made miserable, when mauy might 
be made so happy;’ and the Domine blew his nose, 
the trumpet sound of which re-echoed through the 
_ so asto induce the seutry to look through the 

ars. 

* They are all here, Tom,’ said I, ‘ would you 
like to see them now?’ 

* Yes; the sooner it is over the better.’ 

‘Will you see your father and mother first?? 

‘Yes,’ replied ‘Tom, in 2 faltering tone. 

I went out, and returned with the old woman on 
my arm, followed by old Tom, who stumped after 
me with the assistance of his stick. Poor old Mrs. 
ated fell on her son’s neck, sobbing covulsive- 

*‘ My boy—my boy—my dear, dear boy!” said she 
at last, and she looked up steadtastly in his face— 
* He’ll be dead to-merrow!? 

Her head again sank on his shoulder, and her 
sobs were choking her. Tom kissed his mother’s 
forehead as the tears coursed down his cheeks, and 
motioned me to take heraway. I placed her down 
on the floor, where she remained silent, moving her 
head up and down witha slow motion, her face 
buried in her shawl. It,was but now and then that 
you heard a convulsive drawing of her breath. Old 
Tom had remained a silent but agitated spectator of 
the scene. Every muscle in his weather-beaten 
countenance twitched convulsively, and the tedrs at 
Jast forced their way through the furrows of his 
cheeks. Tom, as soon as his mother was removed, 
took his father by the hand, and they sat down to- 
gether, 

‘ Youare not angry with me, father, for desert- 
ing?’ 

‘ No, my boy, no. I was angry with you for ’list- 
ing, but not for deserting. \\ hat business had you 
with the pipe-clay? But I do think I have reason to 
be angry elsewhere, when I reflect that after having 
lost my two legsin defending her, my country is now 
to take from me my boy in his prime. It’s buta poor 
reward for long and hard service—poor encourage- 
ment to do your duty; but what do they care? they 
have had my sarvices, and they have left me a hulk. 
Well, they may take the rest of me, if they please, 
now that they Well, it’s no use crying, what’s 
done can’t be helped,’ continued old Tom, as the 
tears ran down in torrents; ‘they may shoot you. 
Tom, but this Uknow well, you’ll die game, and 
shame them by proving to them they have deprived 
themselves of the sarvices of a good man when good 
men are needed. {f would not have so much ear- 
ed,’ continued old Tom, after a pause.—(*‘*look to 


the old woman, Jacob, she’s tumbling over to port) 
—if you had fallen on board a king’s ship in a good 
frigate action; some must be killed when there's 
hard fighting; butto be drilled through by your 
own couutrymen, to die by their hands, and, worst 
of all, to die in a red coat, instead of true blue—” 

‘rather, I will not die in a red coat—I won’t put 
it on.” 

¢ That’s some comfort, Tom, any how, and com. 
fort’s wanted.’ 

* And Vil die like a man, father.’ 

* That you will, Tom, and that’s some comfort.’ 

* We shall meet again, father.’ 

‘Hope so, Tom, in Heaven—that’s some com- 
fort.’ 

‘ And now, father, bless me, and take care of my 

oor mother.’ 

‘ Bless you, Tom, bless you!’ cried the old man 
in a suffocating voice, extending both his hands to- 
wards Tom, as they rose up, but the equilibrium 
was no longer to be maintained, and he reeled back 
in the arms of me and Tom. We lowered him gen- 
tly down by the side of his wife; the old couple turn- 
e¢ toward each other, and embracing, remained sob- 
bing in each other’s arms. 


‘Jacob,’ said Tom, squeezing me by the hand, 
with a quivering lip, ‘by your regard for me, let now 
the last scene be got over--let me see Mary, and let 
this tortared heart once more be permitted a respite,’ 
I sent out the Domine. ‘Tom leant against the wall, 
with his arms folded, in appearance su umening up 
all his energy for the painful meeting. Mary was 
led in by her father, Lexpected she would swoon 
away as before; but, on the contrary, although she 
was as pale as death, and gasping for breath, from 
intensity of feeling, she walked up to Tom, where 
he was standing, and sat down on the form close to 
him. She looked anxiously round upon the group, 
and then said, ‘1 know that all I now say is useless, 
Tom: but still | must say it---it is 1 who, by my fol- 
ly, have occasioned all this distress and misery—it is 
lI who have caused you to suffera dreadful 
death—yes, Tom, l am your murderer.’ 

‘Not so, Mary, the folly was my own,’ replied 
Tom, taking her hand. 


*You cannot deny or palliate to me, dearest Tom,’ 
replied Mary; ‘my eyes have been opened; too late, 
it 18 true, but they have been opened, although it is 
kind of you to say so, I feel the horrid conviction of 
my own guilt. See what misery | have brought 
about, There isa father who has sacrificed his 
youth and his limbs to his country, sobbing in the 
arms of a mother whose life is bound up with that 
of her only son. To them,’ continued Mary, falling 
down upon her knees, ‘tv them [ must kneel for par- 
don, and I ask it asthey hopeto be forgiven. An- 
swer me—oh! answer me! can you forgive such a 
wretch like me?’ 

A pause ensued. I went up to old Tom, and kneel- 
ing by his side, begged him to answer. 

‘Forgive her, poor thing—yes; who could refuse 
it, as she kneels there? Come,’ continued he, speak- 
ing to his wife, ‘you must forgive her. Look up, 
dame, at her, and think that our poor boy may be 
asking the same to-morrow at noon.’ 

The old woman looked up, and her dimmed eyes 
caughta sight of Mary’s imploring and beautiful 
altitude; it was not to be withstood, 

‘As I hope for mercy to my poor boy, whom you 
have killed, so dol forgive you, unhappy young 
woman.’ 

‘May God reward you, when you are summoned 
before him,’ replied Mary. ‘It was the hardest task 
of all. Of you, Jacob, I have to ask forgiveness for 
depriving you of your early and truest friend—yes, 
and for much more. Of you, sir,’ addressing the 
Domine, ‘for my conduct towards you, which was 
cruel and indefeusible,---will you forgive me?? 

Mine Mary, from my heart 1 do forgive you,’ re- 
slied L. 

, ‘Bless thee, maiden, bless thee!’ sobbed the Do- 
mine. 

‘Father, I must ask of you the same—I have been 
a wilful child,—-forgive me!’ 

‘Yes, Mary; you could not help it,’ replied old 
Stapleton, blubbering, ‘it was all human natur.’ 


‘And now,’ said Mary, turning round on her~ 


knees to Tom, with a look expressive of anguish 
and love, ‘to you Tom, must be my last appeal. I 
know you will forgive me—I know you have—and 
this knowledge of your fervent love makes the 
thought more bitter that I have caused your death. 
But hear me, Tom, and all of you hear me. | never 
loved but you; I have Lked others much,I liked 
Jacob, but you only ever did make me feel I had a 
heart; and, alas! you only have | sacrificed. When 
led away by my folly to give you pain, L suffered 
more than you—for you have had my only, you 
shall have my eternal and unceasing love. ‘To your 
memory I asm hereafter wedded, to join you will be 
my only wish—and if there be a boon granted me 
trom Heaven, it would be to die with you, Tom— 
yes, in those dear arms.’ 


Mary held out her arms to Tom, who falling 
down on bis knees, embraced her, and thus they re- 
mained with their faces buried in each other’s shoul- 
ders. The whole scene was now at its climax; it 
was too oppressive, and I felt faint, whea I was 
roused by the voice of the Domine, who, lifting up 
both his arms, and extending them forth, solemnly 
prayet,—‘O Lord, look down upon these, Thy ser- 
vants, in affliciion; grant to those who continue in 
their pilgrimage strength to bear Thy chastening— 
grant to him who is to be summuned to Thee, that 
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happiness which the world cannot give; and O God 
most mighty, God most powerful, lay not upon us 
burdens greater than we ean bear, My children, let 
us pray.’ 

The Domine knelt down and repeated the Lord’s 


prayer; all followed the example, and then there was 


a pause. 

‘Stapleton,’ said I, pointing to Mary. I beckon- 
ed to the Domine. We assisted up old Tom, and 
then his wife, and led them away; the poor old wo- 
man was in a@ state of stupetaction, and until she was 
out in the air was not aware that she had quitted her 
son. Stapleton had attempted to detach Mary from 
Tom, butin vain; they were locked together as if in 
death.  Atlast Tom, roused by me, suffered his 
hold to be loosened, and Mary was taken out In a 
happy state of insensibility, and carried to the inn by 
her tather and the Domine. 7 

‘ Are they all gone?’ whispered Tom to me, as his 
head reclined on my shoulder. 

* All, Tom.’ 

‘Then the bitterness of death is passed; God have 
mercy on them, and assuage their anguish; they want 
His help more than do.’ 

A passionate flood of tears, which lasted some mi- 
nutes, relieved the poor fellow; he raised himself 
and drying his eyes, beeame more composed. 

‘ Jacob, L hardly need tell my dying request, to 
watch over my poor father and mother, to comfort 
poor Mary—God Lless you, Jacob! you have indeed 
been a faithful friend, and may God reward you.— 
And now Jacob, leave me; | must commune with 
my God,and pray for forgivenness, ‘The space be- 
tween me and eternity is short. 

‘Tom threw himself into my arms, where he re- 
mained for some minutes; he then broke gently 
away, and pointed to the door. [once more took 
his hand, and we parted. 

I went back to the inn, and ordering the horses to 
be put to, | explained to all but Mary the propriety 
of their now returning home Mary was lifted in, 
and it was a relief to my mind to see them all depart. 
Asfor myself, [ resolved to remain until the last; 
but | was in a state of teverish agitation, which made 
me restless. As I paced up and down the room, the 
newspaper canght my eye. Laid hold of it mechan- 
ically and looked at it. A paragraph rivetted my 
attention. **His Majesty’s ship Immortalite, Chat- 
ham, to be paid off.” Then our ship had come home. 
But what was that now? Yet something whispered 
to me that L ought to go see Captain Maclean, and 
try ifany thing could be done. I knew his com- 
manding interest, and although it was now too late, 
Lhad an impulse to goand see him, which { could 
not resist. ‘After all, said 1 to myself, ‘I’m no use 
here, and | may as well go.’ This feeling, added to 
iy restlessness, induced me to order horses, and I 
went to Chatham, found out that Captain Maclear: 
was still on board, and took boat off to the frigate. 
| was recognised by the officers, who were glad to 
see me, and L sent a message to the Captain, who 
was now below, requesting to see him. L was asked 
into the cabin, and stated to him what had occurred, 
requesting his assistance, if possible. 

‘faithtul,’ replied he, ‘it appears that Tom Beaze- 
ley has deserted twice; still there is much extenua- 
tion, at all events the punishment of death is too se- 
vere, and L don’t ke t—I] ean save him, and I will. 
By the rules of the services, a deserter from one ser- 
vice ean be claimed by the other, and must be tried 
by his officers, His sentence is, therefore, not lega'. 
| shall send a party of merines, and claim him asa 
deserter trom the Navy, and they must and shall 
give him up--meke yourself easy, Faithful, his life 
is aS safe as yours.’ 

1 could have fallen on my knees and thanked him, 
though L could hardly believe that such good news 
Was true, 

‘There is no time to lose, sir, replied 1, respect- 
fully: he is to be shot to-morrow at 9 o’clock.’ 

‘He will be on board here to-morrow, xt 9 o’clock, 
orlamot Captain Maclean. But, as you say, there 
isno time to lose. It is now nearly dark, and the 
party must be off immediately. must write a lever 
ou service to the commanding officer of the depot. 
Call my clerk.’ 

trav out and ealled the clerk. Ina few minutes 
the letter was written, and a party of marines with 
the second lieutenant, despatched with me on shore. 
lordeved postchaises for the whole party, and before 
tleven we were at Maidstone. “he lieutenant and 
Isat up all night, and at day-light we summoned the 
Marines and went to the barracks, where we found 
the awful note of preparation going forward, aod the 
commanding officer up and attending to the arrange- 
ments. introduced the heutenant, who presented 
the letter on service. 

‘Good heavens! how fortunate! You can establish 
his identity, | presume.’ 

‘Every man here can swear to him.’ 

‘Lis sufficient, Mr. Faithiul, L wish you and your 
friend joy of this reprieve. The rules of the services 
tuust be obeyed, and you will sign a receipt for the 
prisoner, ? 

This was done by the lieutenant, and the provost 
marshal was ordered to deliver up the prisoner. I 
hastened with the marines into the cell: the door was 
unlocked ‘Tom, who was reading his Bible, started 
\p, and pereeiving the red jackets, thought that he 
vas to be led out to executiun. 

‘My lads,’ exclaimed he, ‘1 am ready: the sooner 
this is over the better.’ 

*'o, Tom,’ said I, advaneing: ‘I trust for better 
for » You are claimed as a deserter from the 
Immortalite,’ 


Tom stared, lifted the hair from his forehead, and 
threw himself into my arms: but we had no time for 
a display of feelings. We hurried Tom away from 
the barrecks; and | put the whole party into chaises, 
aud we soon arrived at Chatham, where we em- 
barked on board of the frigate. Tom was given in- 
to the charge of the master at arms, as a deserter, 
and a letter was written by Captain Maclean de- 
manding a court martial on him. 

‘What will be the result?’ inquired I of the first 
heutenant. 

‘The Captain says, little or nothing, as he was 
pressed as an apprentice, which is contrary to an act 
of parliameut.’ 

i went down to cheer Tom with this intelligence, 
and, taking leave, set off for London with a light 
heart. Sull L thought it better not to communicate 
this good news unt: assurance was made doubly sure, 
I hastened to Mr. Drummond’s, and detailed to 
them what had passed, ‘The next day Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe went with me to the Admiralty, where 1 
had the happiness to find that all was legal, and that 
Tom could only be tried tor his desertion from a 
man-of-war; and that, if he could prove that he was 
an apprentice, he would, in all probability, be ac- 
quitted, The court martial was summoned three 
days after the letter had been received by the Ad- 
miralty. I hasieved down to Chatham to be pre- 
sent. It was very short: the desertion was proved, 
and ‘om was called upon for his defence. He pro- 
duced his papers, and proved that he was pressed 
before his time had expired. The court was clear- 
ed for a tew minutes, and then re-opened; ‘om was 
acquitted onthe ground of illegal detention, contrary 
to act of parliament, and he was free. I returned 
my thanks to Ca; tain Maclean and tne officers for 
their kindness, and left the ship with Tom in the 
cutter, ordered for me by the first Heutenant. My 
heart swelled with gratitude at the happy result. 
Tom was silent, but his feelings 1 could well aualyse. 
I gave to the men of the boat five guineas to drink 
Tom’s health, and, hastening to the inn, ordered 
the carriage, and with Tom, who was a precious de- 
posit, for upon his welfare depended the happiness 
of so many, L hurried to London as fast as | could. 
I stopped at the Drummonds to communicate the 
happy intelligence, and then procecded to my own 
house, where we slept. The next morning I dressed 
Tom in some of my own clothes, and we embarked 
in the wherry. 

‘Now, lom,’ said I, ‘you must keep in the back 
ground at first, while [ prepare them. Where shall 
we go first?” 

‘Oh! to my mother,’ replied Tom. 

We passed through Puiney Bridge, and Tom’s 
bosom heaved as he looked towards the residence of 
Mary. His heart was there, poor fellow! and te 
longed to have flown to the poor girl, and have 
dried her tears; but bis first duty was to his parents. 

We soon arrived abreast of the residence of the 
old couple, and 1 desired ‘Tom to pull in, but not 
turn his head round, lest they should see him betore 
Lhad prepared them; for too much joy will kill as 
well as grief. Old ‘Tom was not at work, and all 
was quiet. I landed and went to the house, opened 
the door, and found them both sitting by the kitchen 
fire in silence, apparently occupied in watching the 
smoke as it ascended up the spacious chimney. 

*Good morning to you both,’ said 1: ‘how do you 
find yourself, Mrs. Beazeley ?? 

‘Ab! deary me!’ replied the old woman, putting 
her apron up to her eyes. 

*Sit down, Jacob, sit down,’ said old Tom; * we 
ean talk of him now.’ 

‘Yes, now that he’s in heaven, poor fellow!’ in- 
terposed the old woman, 

* Tell me, Jacob,’ said old Tom, with a quivering 
lip, ‘did you see the last of him? ‘Tell me all about 
it. How did he look? How did he behave? Was 
he ana out of pain. And—Jacob—where is he bu- 
ried ?? 

‘Yes, yes,’ sobbed Mrs. Beazeley; ‘tell me where 
is the body of my poor child.” 

*Can you bear to talk about him?’ said I. 

‘Yes, yes; we can’t talk too much: it does us good,’ 
replied she. ‘We have done nothing but talk about 
him since we left him.’ 

* And shall til we sink into our graves,’ said old 
Tom ‘which won’t be long. ve nothing to wish 
for now, and never sing again, that’s sartin. We 
sha’n’t last long, either of us. As for me,’ continued 
the old man, with a melancholy smile, looking down 
at kis stumps, ‘1 may well say that Pve two feet in 
ne grave already. But come, Jacob, tell us all about 

im. 

‘I will,’ replied I: ‘and, my dear Mrs. Beazeley, 
you must prepare yourself for different tidings than 
what you expect. Tom is not yet shot.’ 

‘Not dead!’ shrieked the old woman. 

‘Not yet, Jacob!’cried old ‘Tom, seizing me by the 
arm, and squeezing it with the force of a vice, as he 
looked me earnestly in the face. 

‘He lives: and 1 am in hopes he will be pardoned.’ 

Mrs. Beazeley sprang from her chair and seized 
me by the other arm. 

‘] see—I see by your face! Yes, Jacob, he is par- 
doned; and we shall have our Tom again.’ 

‘You are right, Mrs. Beazeley; he is pardoned, 
and will soon be here.’ 

The old couple sank down on their knees beside 
me. I left them,gand beckoned from the door to 
‘Tom, who fiew ap, and in a moment was in their 
arms. I assisted him to put his mother into her 
chair, and then went out to recover myself from the 
agitating scene. } remained about an hour outside, 


and then returned. The old couple seized me by 
the hands, and invoked blessings on my head. 

‘You must now part with ‘Tom a little while,’ said 
I; ‘there are others to make happy besides your- 
selves.’ 

‘ Very true,’ replied old Tom; ‘go, my lad, and 
comfort her, Come, missus, we mustn’t forget 
others.” 

‘Oh no; go Tom; go and tell her I dont care how 
soon she is my daughter.’ 

Tom embraced his mother,and followed me to the 
boat; we pulled up against the tide, and were soon 
at Putney. 

‘‘Tom, you had better stay in the boat. I will 
either come or send for you.’ 

It was very unwillingly that Tom consented, but I 
overruled bis entreaties, and he remained. 1 walked 
to Mary’s house and entered. She was up in the 
little parlour, dressed in deep mourning; when 1 
entered she was looking out upon the river; she 
urved her head, and perceiving me, rose to meet 
me. 

‘You did not come to upbraid me, Jacob, [ am 
sure,’ said she, in a meiancholy voice; ‘ you ure too 
kind-hearted for that.’ 

‘No, no, Mary; l am come to comfort you, if pos- 
sible.’ 

‘That is not possible. Look at me, Jaceb. Is 
there not a worm—a canker—that gnaws within?? 

The hollow cheek, and wild flaring eye, once so 
beautiful, but too plainly told the truth. 

Mary,’ said 1, *sit down; you know what the Bible 
says,—‘ It is good to be afflicted.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ sobbed Mary, ‘ I deserve all I suffer; 
and I bow in humility. But am I not too much pun- 
ished, Jacob? Not that 1 would repine: but is it not 
too much for me to bear, when [ think that I am the 
destroyer of one who loved me?? 

* You have not been the destroyer, Mary.’ 

© Yes, yes, my heart tells me that 1 have.’ 

* But 1 tell you that you have not. Say, Mary, 
dreadiul as the punishment has been, would you not 
kiss the rod with thankfulness, if it cure you of your 
unfortunate disposition, and prepared you to make a 
good wife??® 

* That it has cured me, Jacob, I can safely assert; 
but it has also killed meas wellashim, But wish 
net to live: and I trust, in a few short months, to re- 
pose by his side.’ 

‘1 hope yeu will have your wish, Mary,very soon, 
but not in death.’ 

‘ Merciful heavens! what do you mean, Jacob?’ 

*T said you were not the destroyer of poor Tom— 
you have not been, he has not yet suffered; there was 
an informality, which has induced them to revise the 
sentence.’ 

‘ Jacob,’ replied Mary, ‘ it is cruelty to raise my 
hopes only to crush them again. If not yet dead, he 
is still to die. I wish you had not toid me so,’ con- 
tinued she,bursting into tears; ‘what a state of agony 
and suspense must he have been in all this time, 
and—I have caused his sufferings ! 1 trusted he 
had long been released from this cruel, heartless 
world.’ 

The flood of tears which followed, assured me 
that L could safely impart the glad intelligence.— 
‘ Mary, Mary, listen to me.’ 

‘Leave me, leave me,’ sobbed Mary, waving her 
hand. 

‘No, Mary, not until I tell you that Tom is not 
only alive, but—pardoned.’ 

‘ Pardoned!’ shrieked Mary. 

* Yes, pardoned, Mary,--tree, Mary,—and in a 
few minutes will be in your arms,’ 

Mary dropped on her kneas, raised her hands and 
eyes to heaven, and then fell into a state of insensi- 
bility. ‘Tom, who had followed me, and remained 
near the house, had heard the shriek, and could no 
longer restrain himself; he flew into the room as 
Mary fell, and [ put ber into his arms. At the first 


signs of returning sensibility I left them together, 


and went to find old Stapleton, to whom I was more 
brief in my communication. Stapleton continued to 
smoke his pipe during my narrative. 

‘ Glad of it, glad of it,’ said he, when I finished; 
‘] was just thinking how all these senses brought us 
into trouble, more than all, that sense of love: got 
me into trouble, and made me kill a man,—got my 
poor wife into trouble, and drowned her,—and pow 
almost shot T'om, and killed Mary. Had too much 
of HUMAN NATUR lately,--nothing but moist eyes 
and empty pipes. Met that sergeant yesterday; had 
aturn up: Tom settled one eye, and, old as I am, 
l’ve settled the other for atime. He’s in bed for a 
fortnight,—couldn’t help it,—bhuman natur.’ 

I took leave of Stapleton, and calling in upon Tom 
and Mary, shaking hands with the one, and kissing 
the other, I despatched a letter to the Domine, ac- 
quainting him with what had passed, and then has- 
sented to the Drummonds, and imparted the happy 
results of my morning’s work to Sarah and her mo- 
ther. 

‘ And now, Sarah, having so successfully arrang- 
ed the affairs of other people, I should like to plead 
in my own behalf, 1 think that after having been 
deprived almost wholly of your dear company for a 
month, I deserve to be rewarded.’ 


‘ You do, indeed, Jacob,’ said Mrs. Drnmmond, | to protest snd asefet iu retara; he who could not call 


‘and [am sure that Sarah thinks so too, if she will 
but acknowledge it.’ 

*] do acknowledge it, mamma; but what is this 
reward to be?? 

‘ That you will allow your father and mother to 
arrange an.early day for our nuptials, and also Tom 
and Mary to be united at the same altar.” 


‘Mamma, have I not always been a dutiful daugh- 
er! 

‘ Yes, my love, you have.’ 

‘Then I shall do as ] am bidden by my parents, 
Jacob: it will be probably the last command I receive 


from them, and I shal it; will that please yo 


That evening the day was fixed; and now I must 
not weary the reader with a descriptionof my feel- 
ings, or of my happiness in the preparations for the 
ceremony. Sarah and I, Mary and Tom, were unit- 
ed on the same day, and there was nothing to cloud 
our happiness. Tom took up his abode with his 
father and mother, and Mary, radiant with happiness, 
even more beautiful than ever, has settled down into 
an excellent doting wife, For Sarah, I hardly need 
say the same; she was my friend from childhood, 
she is now all that a man could hope and wish for. 
We have been married several years, and are bless- 
ed with a numerous family, 


I am now almost at a conclusion. I have only to 
acquaint the reader with a few particulars relative 
to my early friends. Stapleton is still alive, and is 
wedded to his pipe, which, with him, although the 
taste for tobacco has been considered as an acquired 
one, may truly be asserted to be, human nature. He 
has two wherries with apprentices, and from them 
he gainsa good livelihood, without working himself, 
He says that the boys are not so honest as | was, and 
cheat him nota little; but he consoles himself by as- 
serting that it is nothing bat, human natur. Old 
Tom is also strong and hearty, and says that he don’t 
intend to follow his legs for some time yet. His 
dame, he says, is peaking, but Mary requires no as- 
sistance. Old Tom has left off mending boats, his 
sign is taken down, for he is now comfortable. When 
Tom married, I asked him what he wished to do: he 
requested me to lend him money to purchase a light- 
er. I made him a present of a new one, just launch 
ed by Mr. Drummond’s firm. But old Stapleton 
made over to him the £200 left to him by Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull, and his mother brought out an equal sum from 
her hoards. ‘Thisenabled ‘om to purchase another 
lighter, and now he has six or seven, I forget which; 
atall events, he is well off, and adding to his wealth 
every year. They talk of removing to a better 
house, but the old couple wishto remain. Old Tom, 
especially, has built an arbour where the old boat 
stood, and sits there earrolling his songs,and watch- 
ing the craft as they go up and down the river. 


Mr. and Mrs. Wharneliffe still continue my 
neighbours and nearest friends, Mrs. Turnbull died 
a few months back, and | am now in possession of the 
whole property. My father and mother-in law are 
well and happy. Mr. Drammond will retire from 
business as soon as he can wind up his multifarious 
concerns. {have but one more to speak of—the old 
Domine. It is now two years since | closed the eyes 
ofthis worthy man. As he increased in years so did 
he in his ab-traction of mind, and the governors of 
the charity thought it necessary to superannuate him 
with a pension. It wasa ‘ieavy blow to the old man, 
who asserted his capabilities to continue to instruct; 
but people thought otherwise, and he accepted my 
offer to take up his future residence with us, upon 
the understanding that it was necessary that our chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom, at that treme, was but four 
years old, should be instructed in Latin and Greek, 
He removed to us with all his books, &e , not for- 
getting the formidable birch; but as the children 
would not take the Latin of their own accord, and 
Mrs. Faithful would not allow the rod to be made 
use of, the Domine’s occupation was gone. Still, 
such was the force of habit, that he never went with- 
out the Latin grammar in his pocket, and I have of- 
ten watched him sitting down in the poultry-yard, 
fancying, I presume, that he was in his school. ‘There 
would he decline, construe and conjugate aloud, his 
only witnesses being the poultry, who would now 
and then raise a gobble, gobble, gobble, while the 
ducks with their quack, quack, quack, were still 
more impertinent in their replies, A sketch of him, 
in this position, has been taken by Sarah, and now 
hangs over the mantel-piece of my study, between 
two of Mr. Turnbull’s drawings, one of an iceberg 
on the 17th of August ’78, and the other showing 
the dangerous position of the Camel whaler, jammed 
between the floe of ice, in latitude—,and longitude—. 


Reader, I have now finished my narrative. There 
are two morals, | trust, to be drawn from the events 
of my life; one of which is, that in society we na- 
turally depend upon each other for support, snd that 
he who asserts his independence, throws himself 
out of the corrent which bears to advancement;—the 
other is, that with the advantages of good educa- 
tion, and good principle, althongh it cannot be ex- 
pected that every one will be so fortunate as I have 
been, still there is every reasonable hope. and every 
right to expect, that we shall do well in this world. 
Thrown up, as the Domine expressed himself, asa 
tangle weed from the river, you have seen the or- 
phan and charity-boy rise to wealth and considera- 
_tion,—you have seen how he who was friendiess, 
secured to himself the warmest friends—he who re- 
quired every thing from others, became ina situation 


one individual his relation, united to the object of 
his attachment, and blessed with a numerous family, 
—and to amass all these advantages and this sum 


of happiness, the only capital with which he em- 
barked was—a good education and good principles. 
| Reader, farewell! 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A TEMPEST.---N. Y. Police. 


Charles Callahan and Daniel Merritt were brought 
up for abusing Alesander Campbell, of Republicen 
alley, and bresking the windows of his bed-room, 
by throwing stones through ‘the same, to the great 
annoyance of himself and wife, while they were in 
bed. 

“Mary, my dear,” said the husband, as the first 
volley startled him from his sleep, ‘‘get up and 
strike a light—there’s a dreadful storm without; 
didn’t you hear it thunder?” 

‘‘No, my love—how could I hear it, when I was 
fast asleep’”’ she replied. 

‘‘Whay, it fairly stiook the house.’ 

‘Did it? Then I say that wasa most unfair and 
clandestine way of robbing me of my sleep; but, my 
dear, what an ugly way you have of waking one up 
out of one’s sleep, whea you want one for any one 
thing. Now do let me goto sleep, and don’t for 
pity’s sake wake me up again, if you want meever 
so bad, before daylight.” So saying, round she 
turned on her right side—for Mary could never 
sleep on any side but the right one—and to sleep 
she weut. 

Her husband, who had got out of bed, and walked 
to the window, took an observation of the face of the 
heavens, and becoming chilled, said, with Richard, 
“I'll to my couch, and once more try to sleep her 
into morning.” He did retire to bed, but not to 
sleep—he lay on his back cogitating in his mind whe- 
ther he had not been dreaming about the noise, and 
muttering to himself, 


‘to sleep, 

And by that sleep to say we end this noise; 
To sleep—perchance to dream— 

Aye, there’s the rub—” 


¢‘And there’s the thunder again,” said he, as a stone 
smashed one of the windows and fell on the bed.— 
‘*Mary, dear, wake up,” said he again to his wife. 
She awoke and sat up. 

‘‘What do you want with me this time, you un- 
reasonable man,” said she to her spouse. 

‘*Why it hails hard,” said he, handing her the 
stones which had been thrown through the window. 

**Hails hard!” said she, handling the stones; ‘‘so 
hard, it seems, that it hails petrifactions.” 

‘“‘Why, yes,” said the husband, ‘and I shall be pe- 
trified if this continues; but | must try and find it out 
He ruminated for a few moments, when, all at once, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘l’ve hit it.” Just at that moment, 
another stone hit him, and he 

“Took the measure of an unmade grave” 
on the floor. He jumped up—ran out of doors, and 
caught two of the culprits engaged in performing the 
*“Tempest,” outside of his house. The charge was 
proved against them, and they were committed. 
N. Y. Trans. 


Select Poetry. 


I’M NOT A SINGLE MAN. 
BY T. HOOD. 
Well confess, I did not guess, 
A simple marriage vow 
Would make me find all womankind 
Such unkind women now; 
They need not, sure, as distant be 
As Java, or Japan— 
Yet every Miss reminds’me this— 
I’m not a singlejman. 


Once they made choice of my bass voice 
To share in each duett; 

So well I danced, [ somehow chanced 
To stand in every set: 

They now declare | cannot sing, } 
And dance on Bruin’s plan, 

Me draw! me paint! me any thing! 
I’m not a single man! 


One used to stitch acollar then, 
Another hemmed a frill; 

I had more purses netted then 
Than [ could hope to fill. 

I once could get a button on, 
But now | never can— 

My buttons then were bachelor’s— 
I’m nota single man! 


Ah me, how strange it is, the change 
In parlor and in hall— 

They treat me so, if I but go 
To make a morning call: 

If they had hari in paper onee, 
Bolt up the stairs they ran; 

They now sit still in dishabille— 
I’m not a single man! 


My spouse is full of homely life, 
And all that sort of thing; 

I go to balls without my wife, 
And never wear a ring; 

And yet each Miss to whom I come, 
As strange as Genghis Khan, 

Knows by some sign, I can’t divine, 
I’m not a single man! 


Go where [ will, I but intrude: 
I’m left in crowded rooms, 

Like Zimmerman on Solitude, 
Or Harvey at his tombs. 

From head to heel they make me feel 
Of quite another clan; 

Compell’d to own, though left alone, 
I’m not a single man! 


*Tis hard to ser how others fare, 
While I rejected stand— 

Will no one take my arm, because 
They cannot have my hand? 

Miss Parry, that for some would go 
A trip to Hindostan, : 
With me don’t care to mount a stair— 

I’m not a single man! 


I must confess, I did not guess 
A simple marriage vow 

Would make me fiad all womankind 
Such unkind women now; 

I might be hash’d to death, or smash’d 
By cart or caravan, 

Without, I fear, a single tear— 
I’m not a single man! 


THE MAN OF GENIUS. 
BY DR, JAMES BEATTIE. 
Fret not thyself, thou glittering child of pride, 
‘That « poor villager inspires my strain; 
With thee let pageantry and power abide; 
The gentle Muses haunt the sylvan reign; 
Where thro’ wild groves at eve the lonely swain 
Enraptur’d roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 
They hate the sensual, and scorn the vain, 
The parasite their influence never warms, 
Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 


Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn, 
Yet horror screams from his discordant throat, 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the morn, 
While warbling larks on rasset pinions float; 
Or seek at noon the woodland scene remote, 
Where the gray linnets carrol from the hill. 
O let them ne’er, with artificial note, 
To please a tyrant, strain the little bill, 

But sing what Heaven inspires, and wander where 

they will. 


Liberal, not lavish, is kind Natare’s hand; 

Nor was perfection made for man below. 

Yet all her schemes with nicest art are plann’d, 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness wo. 

With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow, 

if bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise; 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow; 

Here peaceful are the vales, and pure the skies, 
And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 


Then grieve not, thou to whom the indulgent 
Muse, 

Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire; 
Nor blame the partial Fates, if they refuse 
The imperial banquet and rich attire. 
Know thine own worth, and reverence the lyre. 
Witt thou debase the heart which God refined? 
No; let thy heaven-taught soul to heaven aspire. 
To fanéy, freedom, harmony, resign 

Ambition’s grovelling crew for ever left behind. 


Canst thou forego the pure etherial soul 
In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 
On the dull couch of luxury to loll, 
Stung with disease and stupified with spleen; 
Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen, 
Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide, 
The mansion then no more of joy serene) 
here fear, distrust, malevolence, abide, 
And impotent desire, and disappointed pride? 


O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yields! 
The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds; 
And all that echoes to the song of even, 
All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

O how canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven’ 


These charms shall work thy soul’s eternal health, 

And love, and gentleness, and joy, impart. 

But these thou tnust renounce, it lust of wealth 

E’er win its way to thy corrupted heart; 

For, ah! it poisons like a scorpion’s dart; 

Prompting th’ ungenerous wish, the selfish scheme 

The stern resolve, unmov’d by pity’s smart, 

The troublous day, and long distressful dream.— 
ee my roving Muse, resume thy purpos’d 

eme. 


The Old Man’s Funeral. 
BY MR. BRYANT. 
I saw an aged man upon his bier; 
His hair was thin and white, and on his brow 
A record of the cares of many a year; 
Cares that were ended and forgotten now. 
And there was sadness round and faces bowed, 
a tears fell fast, and children wailed 
oud. 


Then rose another hoary man, and said, 

In flattering accents, to that weeping train— 

‘*Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead? 

Ye are not sad to see the gather’d grain, 

Nor when the mellow fruit the orchards cast; 

Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripen’d 
mast, — 


**Ye sigh not when the sun, his course fulfilled, 

His glorious course rejoicing earth and sky— 

In the soft evening, when the winds are still’d, 
Sinks where the islands of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the smile of his departure spread 

O’er the warm-coloured heaven and ruddy moun- 
tain-head. 


‘*Why weep ye then for him, who having rua 
The bound of man’s appointed years, at last, 
Life’s blessings all enjoyed, life’s labours done, 
Serenely to his final rest has passed; 

While the soft memory of his virtues yet 


Lingers, like twilight hues when the bright sun is 
set. 


“His youth was innocent; his riper age 

Mark’d with some acts of goodness every day; 

And watch’d by eyes that loved him, calm and sage 
Faded his late detlining years away. 

Cheertul he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent, 


‘That life was happy; every day he gave 

Thanks for the fair existence that was his; 

For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 

To mock him with her phantom miseries. 

No chronic tortures rack’d his aged limb, 

For luxury and sloth had nourish’d none for him. 


“And I am glad that he has lived thus long; 

And glad that he has gone to his reward; 

Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong, 

Softly to disengage the vital chord; 

When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 
Dark with the mists of age, it was his time to die.” 


Married. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. De Lancey, 
ROBERT WALSH, Esq. Editor of the National Gazetie, 
to Mrs. ELIZABETH H. STOCKER. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. E. 8. Ely, Mr. 
JOHN SCOTT, to HARRIET, daughter of the late Nehe- 
miah Maull, of Southwark. 

On Fourth-day, 5th inst. at Friends’ Meeting, Orange 
street, WILLIAM HENRY BROWN, to LAURA A. 
HOWELL, daugiier of Joseph Howell. 

On the Sth mstant, by the Kev. J. Lewis, Mr. JOHN 
SMITH, to Mrs. MARY BROWN, both of Frankford, Pa. 

At Washington, on Wednesday evening, Sth inst. by 
the Rev. Dr. Mulledy, Senor Don MANUEL CARVALLO, 
Charge d’Affaires trom Chili, to Miss MARY E, CAUs- 
TEN, second daughter of James H. Causten, Esq. of that 
city. 

On Tuesday evening, 4th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Van 
Horsey, Mr. JOHN LYNCH,to Miss AGATHA C, fifth 
daughter of Mr. Felice Pulizzi. 

Ou Monday evening, 3d inst. by the Rev. A. C. Thomas, 
Mr. IRA M. CULLUM, to Miss NANCY F. FREEMAN, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday afternoon, 6th inst. in this city, by Elder 
J. Sisty, Mr. JOSEPH P. PARKER,to Miss SARAH ANN 
MATLACK, all of New Jersey. 

On Wednesday evening, 5th instant, by the Rev. 8. C. 
Brinckle, Mr NATHAN E, BAILEY,to Miss ANGE- 
LINE KENTON, all of Philadelphia. 

On Fourth day, 5th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, in 
Twelfth street, PASCHELL MORRIS, to THAMZINE 
R. PENNELL, both of this city. 

In this city, on Tuesday evening, 3d inst. by Elder John 
P. Peckworth, Mr. GIDEON F.'TINDALL, ot Wilming- 
ton, to Miss ELENOR F. TURNER, of Philadelphia. 

At Frankford, on Thursday, 6th inst. by Isaac Shall. 
cross, Esq. Mr. GEORGE WORTHINGTON, to Miss 
HARRIET COMLY, both of Byberry township. 

In Kingston, on Tuesday, 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Row, 
Mr. STEPHEN P HILL, to Miss JANE, daughter of the 
late Jacob Holgate, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

In Princeton, N. J. on Saturday, Ist inst. by the Rev. A, 
B Dod, HENRY CLOW, Esq. to Miss SARAH OLDEN, 
eldest daughter of Hart Olden, tsq. all of that Borough. 

On Monday, 3d insiant, by the Rev. Robert Piggot, Mr. 
NATHANLEL BOSWORTH. to Miss SARAH GROVES, 
both of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday evening, 11th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Pitt- 
man, Mr. WM. SNOWDEN, to Miss ANNA M. MOSs, all 
this city. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, 
Mr. JOHN ANSPACH, Jr. of Centre county, Pa. to Mrs. 
LEAH ANN WARNE, of this city. 

On Tuesday eveuing, by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, Mr. 
SAMUEL W. JANVIEK, to Miss SARAH B. HARVEY. 

On Thursday, 6th inet. by the Rev. S. W. James, ROBT. 
C. KID, to REBECCA, daughter of Wm. Broome. 

On Thursday morning, 13th inst. at St. James’ Church, 
by the Rev. Mr. Morton, 5S. LUI'TELL, Jr. M. D. to MARY 
G. daughter of the late Caleb Emlen, Esq. of this city, 

On Wednesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, 
Mr ROBERT MEELEY, to Miss CATHERINE HAR- 
KEY, ail of tifis city. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Eustace, 
Mr. BISHOP DUTTON, to Mrs. JANE WALTON 

On Thursday evening, 13th instant, by the Rev. J. W. 
James, Assistant Minister of Christ Church, Mr. HENRY 
LITTLE, to Miss MARGARET LAW WUOD, all of this 
city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. JOHN AREN- 
TRUE, to Miss ANN WOOD, both of this city. 

On the 2ist Sept. by the Rev. Mr. Lybrand, Mr, WIL. 
LIAM FLAKE, of this city, to Miss BEULAH GIBBS, of 
Spring Garden. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. Thomas G. Allen, 
Mr. WALTER PARKER, to Miss MARY T. RUSH. 

On the evening of the LJth instant, by the Rev George 
Uhandier, Mr. WESLEY FLAVELLE, to Mrs. ANN 
GILLASPIE, all of Kensington. 

On the 1.th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M‘Calla, HENRY A. 
WALKER, of the U. 8. Navy,to Miss SARAH JANE 
AIM, of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Wyatt, JAMES 
HARWOOD, Esq. of Baltimore, to Mrs. SUSAN HIND- 
MAN, of this city. 

On the 2d ult. by Elder Frederick Plummer, Mr, JAS. 
DALY, to ELIZABETH G. CARPENTER, both of South- 
wark. 

On Thursday, 13th instant, by Augustus D. Tarr, Esq. 
Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS ELLIOT, of Charleston, 8. C. 
to Miss AUGUSTA BROWNE, of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 11th Sept. by the Rev.C. Pitman, 
Mr. JOHN NUGENT, to Miss BETSEY CURTIS, both of 
Middlesex county, N. J. 


On Monday evening, 15th sort by the same, Mr. JOHN 
D. EGAN, to Miss L 


LIZABETH MARSHALL, both of 
this cily. 


On Sunday evening, 21st Sept. by the same, Mr. HENRY 
VAN METER, to Mrs. ELIZABETH RAMBO, both of 
this city. 
On Thursday evening, 25th September, by the same, Mr, 
MAHLON POTTS, to Miss SALLY WOODS, both of 
this city. 

On Staurday morning, &th instant, by the same, Mr, 
HORATIO N. HEATHER, of Kent county, to Miss HES. 
TER JANE CADE, of Sussex county, Delaware. 

On Tuesday evening, lith inst. by the same, Mr. WM, 
SNOWDEN, to Miss ANNA M. MORSE, both of this city, 

On Fifth day, 13th inst. at Friends’ Meeting, Pennsbury, 
THOMAS SAVERY, of Philadelphia, to HANNAH H, 
daughter of Stephen Webb, of Chester county. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev, Dr. W. T. Brant. 
ley, WM. 8S. KINSEY, of Bristol, Pa, to Miss ELIZA. 
BETH, daughter of Mr. John Warner. 

In Trenton. on the 10th instant, by Charles Burroughs, 
Mayor, Mr. PRESTON MARSHALL, to Miss MARTHA 
H. MAXWELL, both of Philadelphia. 

Died: 

On the evening of the 8th inst. THOMAS C, PRIC 
merchant of this city, in the 33d year of his age. 

On Thursday evening, WILLIAM R. JONES, in the 
37th year of his age. 

On Thursday afternoon, at the residence of her daugh. 
ter, Mrs. Bainbridge, Mrs. ANN HEYLIGER, in the 8th 
year of her age. 

On Monday morning, after a short illness, WILLIAM 
HARVEY, Esq. in the Oth year of his age. 

On Saturday morning, after a painful iliness, Mr. JOHN 
DAVIS, in the 63d year of his age. 

At Harrisburg, on the Ist inst. Dr, ALEXANDER T, 
DEAN, a highly respectable physician of that borough. 

At Princeton, N. J. of consumption, on Tuesday last, 
4th inst, in the 41st year of bis age, Dr. HORATIO SAN. 
BURY, a highly respectable Physician of that place. 

In the death of Dr. Sansbury, the citizens of Princeton 
and its vicinity, have lost one of their most active, useful 
and talented physicians—his numerous family a_ kind 
protector—his friends a warm-hearted friend—the poora 
friend indeed. 

Dr. S. practised medicine in Philadelphia for several 
years, buf was obliged to return to that borough about 2 
years since, in consequence of the illness of his wife. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, lith inst. JOHN Y. BRYANT, 
Esq. in the 57th year of his age. 

On the 10th inst. Mrs. MARGARET STERR, in the 
75th year of her age 

On the 7th instant, of small pox, GEORGINE, infant 
daughter of Charles A. Holst, aged 7 months. 

On Thursday, 6th inst. Mrs. ELIZA AKIN, wife of Mr. 
James Akin, Engraver. 

On First-day evening, in the 76th year of her age, ANNA 
GUEST, after an illness of two days, 

In Salem, N.J on Sunday, 9th instant, Mrs. MARY 
SUTTON, after a short and painful illness, in the 63d 
year of her age. 

At Baltimore on the 6th inst. after a short illness, Mr. 
JOSEPH HORTON, Comedian, aged about 50 years. 

On the Lith inst. at the residence of J. F. Aylmer, Esq. 
near Holmesburg, RACHEL BROOKS, in the 86th year of 
her age. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 12th inst. SUSAN, daughter 
of Stephen B. and Susan Kingston, in the 6th year of her 
age 

"On Tuesday evening, 11th inst. after a short and severe 
illness, Mr, JOSEPH MARGERUM, in the 36th year of 
his age. 

On Wednesday morning, after a protracted illness of 2 
years, MARGARET, wife of Joseph Beale, in the 5M 
year ot her age. 

At her grand father’s residence, JULIAN SELBY: 

On the evening of the 9th inst. at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Henry Eisenbreys, Bucks county, Mrs. MAR- 
GARET FARNER, in the 65th year of her age. 

On Monday, of cholera, SARAH WOOLFAL, aged 66 

ears. 

At Conyngham, Pa. on the 4th inst. after a short illness, 
Mr. SAMUEL REYNOLDS, of this city, in the 70th year 
of his age. 

In Washington city, on the 9th instant, Mr. THOMAS 
LYNDALL, in the 4Ist year of his age, a native of Phila- 
delpitia, but for the last 18 years, master ship joiner in the 
Navy Yard, at Washington. 

On Wednesday evening, 12th instant, after a short but 
severe illness, BEJAMIN H. SUTTER, in the 22d year of 
his age. 

On the 12th inst. ANDREW DAVIS, aged 73 years. 

On Wednesday evening, 12th inst. Mrs. JANE MINT- 
_ in the 30th year of her age, wife of Adam Mintzer, 


r. 

On Tuesday morning, ELIZABETH WITHY, aged 68 
years, widow of the late James C. Withy. 

On Monday morning, !0th instant.of cholera, MARY 
ELIZABETH, daughter of William and Mary ae 

In the town of Salem, N. J. on Sunday evening, RUTH 
WARE, relict of John Ware, aged 75 years. 

On the 19h ult. at his residence, in Edgemont township, 
Delav are county, Pa., SAMUEL L. SMEDLEY, in the 
37th year of his age, Of an inflammation on the brain, after 
an illness of ten days. 

In Cincivnati, on the 17th ult. Mrs. ANN WALKER, 
aged 23 years, late of Philavelphia,wife of Timothy Walk: 
er, Esq. Also, on the 27th uitimo, DAVID LAWLER 
WALKER. aged 17 days, infant son of the ahove. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. after a short and severe 
illness, JOHN O'NEILL, in the 43d year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, HENRY, son of Wm. R. and 
Mary Rogers, in the 5th year of his age, 

On Thursday, 13th inst. after a short illness, Mr. THOS. 
BROWN 

On Wednesday morning, CHARLOTTE, daughter of 
James and Mary Feterson, in the 5th year of her age. 

At Pensacola, llth ult. Lt. AUGUSTUS R. STRONG, 
late of the U.S. schr Expe iment. 

On Saturday evening, 15th inst. after a short but severe 
illness, Mr LEVETT DE LA RUE, of Erlangen, Wirtem 
burg, Germany, aged 29 years and 7 months. 

On Friday, 14th inst. afier a long and painful 1Iness, 
CAROLINE MAGDALENE, youngest daughter of Mr. 
John G. Ritter. 

On Friday, 14th instant, after a short and severe illness, 
Miss MARGARET M‘CLASKEY, in the 17th year of her 


e. 

On Friday morning, after a short but severe illness, Mr. 
GEORGE RANKEN, Sen. a native of Scotland, in the 
seth year of his age. 

On the 17th Sept. MARY, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Hawley, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

On Monday, 17th instant, after a_lingering illness, Mr. 
JOHN OVINGTON, in the 424 vear of his age. 
On Wednesday, 12th inst. Mr. JACOB HOLLINBUSH, 


of diarrhea, in the 60th year of his age. 
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